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THE  COUNTRY  AIR 

FARMER  JEREMY  AND 

HIS  WAYS 

MR  JEREMY'S  system  for  the  regulation  of 
human  life  was  summed  up  in  the  maxim, 
"  Put  your  back  into  it " ;  and  a  lifetime  of 
practising  what  he  preached  has  endowed  that 
part,  or  aspect,  of  his  person  with  an  astonish- 
ing vitality  and  developed  it  to  an  enormous 
size.  Not  without  reason  did  our  yeomanry 
sergeant  exhibit  his  stock  joke  by  informing 
Jeremy  on  parade  that  if  only  his  head  had 
been  set  the  other  way  he  would  have  had  the 
finest  chest  in  the  British  army. 

But  the  full  significance  of  Jeremy's  back 
was  not  to  be  perceived  by  one  who  looked 
upon  it  from  the  drill-sergeant's  point  of  view. 
It  was  not  only  the  broadest  but  the  most 
expressive  organ  of  the  farmer's  body,  and  a 
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poet's  eye  was  needed  to  interpret  the  mean- 
ing it  conveyed.  For  myself,  I  should  never 
have  suspected  that  it  meant  anything  more 
than  great  physical  strength  employed  in  a 
strenuous  life,  had  not  a  poetical  friend  of 
mine  taken  the  matter  up  and  enlightened 
me.  My  friend  and  I  were  crossing  a  field  by 
the  footpath,  and  Jeremy,  walking  rapidly  in 
the  same  direction,  was  a  few  yards  ahead. 

"  There  goes  a  man,"  I  whispered,  "  who  is 
worth  your  study.  You  could  write  a  poem 
about  him.  He's  one  of  the  few  remaining 
specimens  of  a  type  that  is  becoming  extinct. 
He  represents  agriculture  as  it  was  before  the 
advent  of  science  and  Radical  legislation.  He 
is  the  most  honest  and  prosperous  farmer  in 
the  county :  a  man,  moreover,  who  has  endured 
many  sorrows  and  conquered  them.  Let  us 
overtake  him,  for  I  should  like  you  to  see  him 
face  to  face." 

"  Not  so,"  said  my  friend.  "  The  m-.ii's 
history,  as  you  have  told  it,  and  much  more 
beside,  is  written  on  his  back.  Let  us 
remain,  therefore,  as  we  are,  and  study  him 
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where  such  men  can  best  be  studied,  from 
the  rear.  His  back,  I  perceive,  especially 
the  upper  portion  of  it,  is  the  principal  organ 
of  his  intelligence.  Observe,  he  is  thinking 
with  his  back  even  now  —  he  hitched  his 
trousers  up  a  moment  ago.  His  thoughts 
are  pleasant — you  can  see  it  in  the  rhythmi- 
cal movement  of  the  muscles  under  his  coat. 
He  has  some  great  design  on  hand  and  is  sure 
he  can  carry  it  through — see  how  his  shoulders, 
as  he  swings  along,  seem  to  be  tumbling  for- 
ward over  his  chest.  He  has  had  great  sorrows 
—the  droop  in  the  cervical  vertebrae  confirms 
it ;  he  has  conquered  them — hence  that  for- 
ward plunge  into  his  task.  He  understands 
his  business ;  of  course  ;  for  the  back  is  the 
organ  by  which  all  business  is  understood. 
He  is  honest ;  he  is  temperate ;  he  has  never 
broken  the  seventh  commandment.  You  can 
read  his  innocence  in  the  back  of  his  head — I 
wish  mine  were  like  his."  And  my  poetical 
friend  turned  round  and  showed  me  his  villain- 
ous cerebellum. 

Thus  enlightened,  I  began  a  closer  study  of 
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the  farmer's  habits.  I  saw  a  new  significance 
in  an  odd  trick  he  had  of  suddenly  swinging 
round  on  his  heels  at  the  interesting  point  of 
a  conversation  and  delivering  his  remarks,  and 
sometimes  shaking  his  fist,  with  his  back  to 
the  interlocutor.  I  say  his  back,  but  function- 
ally considered  it  was  not  so ;  since  at  those 
moments  the  functions  of  the  two  sides  of  his 
body  were  interchanged,  the  organ  of  expres- 
sion being  the  side  now  towards  you,  with 
every  smile  and  frown  accurately  registered  in 
the  creases  of  the  coat  as  they  followed  the 
movements  of  the  muscles  beneath.  So,  too, 
when  Jeremy  laughed.  No  doubt  his  face, 
while  laughing,  was  expressive  enough,  but 
you  couldn't  see  it,  because  it  was  turned  the 
other  way.  What  you  did  see  was  the  farmer's 
coat,  a  tergo,  twitching  up  and  down  as  though 
pulled  by  a  cord  and  then  suddenly  released 
like  a  Venetian  blind ;  and  this  was  quite 
enough  to  ensure  your  hearty  participation  in 
the  merriment. 

I  also  managed  to  take  several  interesting 
photographs   from   the    rear ;    and    (may   the 
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saints  forgive  him  1)  a  young  gentleman  of 
my  acquaintance  once  attempted  to  snapshot 
the  hinder  parts  of  Jeremy  while  in  church. 
Unfortunately  the  light  was  bad,  and  the  nega- 
tive proved  a  failure.  Otherwise  my  poetical 
friend,  for  whom  I  intended  the  photograph, 
would  certainly  have  found  in  it  material  for  a 
new  poem.  Be  it  recorded  that  Jeremy  when 
engaged  in  devotion  did  not  kneel,  but  stretched 
his  body  forward  from  the  seat  to  the  book- 
rest,  presenting  his  back  to  the  heavens  and 
his  face  to  the  inner  regions  of  the  earth  ;  and, 
as  his  body  was  very  long  and  the  pew  very 
wide,  the  back  formed  a  solid  and  substantial 
bridge  over  which  you  might  have  trundled  a 
wheelbarrow  laden  with  turnips.  No  photo- 
graph, indeed,  save  one  of  the  cinematograph 
order,  the  apparatus  for  which  was  too  large 
to  lie  concealed  beneath  the  young  gentleman's 
waistcoat,  would  have  reproduced  the  creep- 
ings,  ripplings,  and  dimplings  of  the  farmer's 
coat.  These  gave  animation  to  the  picture  ; 
but  even  without  them,  the  mere  contour  of 
the  mass,  thrust  upwards  like  the  back  of  a 
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diving  whale,  was  a  spectacle  of  vigour  and 
concentrated  purpose  of  which  my  poetical 
friend  would  not  have  lost  the  significance. 

Jeremy  was  the  oldest  of  the  Duke's 
tenantry,  and  the  land  he  farmed,  which  was 
of  high  quality  throughout,  had  been  held  by 
his  father,  his  grandfather,  his  great-grand- 
father, and  by  ancestors  of  yet  remoter  date. 
If  there  is  any  calling  in  which  heredity  is  of 
importance  to  success  it  is  surely  the  farmer's, 
and  Jeremy  was  fully  conscious  that  he  "had 
it  in  the  blood,"  and  recognised  the  debt  he 
owed  to  his  fathers  before  him. 

People  are  wont  to  criticise  the  old-fashioned 
farmer  as  a  stiff  and  unadaptable  person  ;  but 
what  struck  me  about  Jeremy,  who  was  old- 
fashioned  enough,  was  the  adaptiveness  and 
flexibility  of  his  mind  in  dealing  with  the  ever- 
varying  conditions  the  farmer  has  to  face.  He 
had  an  extraordinary  instinct  for  doing  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  time,  and  handled  his  land  as 
though  it  were  a  living  thing,  with  a  kind  of 
unconscious  tact  whicli  seemed  to  me  the 
exact  opposite  to  that  blind  arid  mechanical 
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following  of  habit  which  so  often,  but  so 
mistakenly,  is  said  to  be  the  standing  fault  of 
his  class.  Obstinate  and  incredulous  as  he 
seemed  to  the  new  teachings  of  veterinary  or 
agricultural  science,  I  yet  noticed  that  Jeremy 
managed  to  absorb  enough  of  these  things  to 
produce  the  results  he  desired ;  and  though 
he  never  absorbed  as  much  of  them  as  the 
experts  required,  his  crops  were  always  larger 
and  his  stock  healthier  than  those  of  his 
neighbours  whose  farming  was  strictly  accord- 
ing to  the  modern  card. 

I  have  read  one  or  two  books  on  the  nature 
of  soils,  and  it  is  not  without  significance  to 
me  that  the  little,  the  very  little,  useful  know- 
ledge 1  have  of  these  things  was  derived  not 
from  the  books  but  from  Mr  Jeremy.  There 
was  a  bit  of  ground  in  my  garden  where  1 
could  make  nothing  grow,  and  I  hunted  in 
vain  through  all  the  gardening  books  I  could 
find  for  a  remedy,  and  even  went  the  length 
of  consulting  some  of  the  gifted  authors,  two 
of  whom  were  ladies.  I  sent  them  specimens 
of  the  soil  for  examination  ;  they  teased  them 
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with  formulas  and  tormented  them  with  acids ; 
they  boiled  them  in  retorts  and  pickled  them 
in  glass  tubes ;  they  sent  me  the  names  of 
marauding  bacteria  whose  lodgings  they  had 
discovered  in  that  morsel  of  earth  :  and  I, 
following  their  instructions,  dosed  the  land 
with  atrocious  chemicals,  until  the  earth- 
worms sickened  and  the  very  snails  forsook 
the  tainted  spot.  Still  nothing  would  grow. 

Then  came  Mr  Jeremy.  He  picked  up  a 
handful  of  the  soil ;  gazed  at  it  as  a  lapidary 
gazes  at  diamonds ;  smelt  it ;  felt  it  tenderly 
with  his  forefinger ;  spat  upon  it ;  rubbed  the 
mixture  on  his  breeches ;  inspected  the  result, 
first  on  his  breeches  and  then  on  his  hand — 
and  now  my  barren  patch  is  blossoming  like 
the  garden  of  the  Lord.  The  others  had 
advised  me  to  try  I  know  not  what — nitrates 
of  this  and  phosphates  of  that,  sulphates  of 
the  other  and  carbonates  of  something  else. 
Mr  Jeremy  said,  "  Chuck  a  cart-load  o'  fine 
sand  on  her  and  then  rip  her  up." 

Mr  Jeremy,  I  have  said,  was  aware  that  his 
roots  struck  deeply  into  the  past,  and  this 
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consciousness,  I  believe,  helped  to  give  him 
that  confidence  in  himself  without  which  no 
man  can  successfully  till  the  earth  or  battle 
with  destiny — the  two  things,  1  believe,  being 
at  bottom  much  the  same. 

His  farmhouse,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  was 
built — and  built  of  almost  imperishable  stone 
—in  the  later  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
and  had  never  been  structurally  modified  since 
its  erection.  Some  of  the  out-buildings  were 
of  yet  earlier  date.  Scattered  about  in  odd 
corners  were  not  a  few  interesting  relics  of  the 
past.  For  example,  there  was  a  case  of  coins, 
which  had  been  arranged  for  Jeremy  by  the 
late  Rector's  wife,  representing  every  reign 
from  Charles  I.  to  George  IV.,  every  one  of 
which  coins  had  been  dug  up  on  the  farm.  In 
the  Tbig  courtyard  there  was  a  block  of  hard 
stone  scored  with  grooves  and  notches,  where 
the  troopers  in  some  forgotten  battle  were  said 
to  have  sharpened  their  swords  ;  on  the  outside 
wall  was  a  row  of  rings  and  stables  where  the 
same  troopers  had  tethered  their  horses.  In 
the  cellar  there  was  a  collection  of  large  shot, 
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which  there  was  reason  to  think  had  been  stored 
there  at  the  time  of  tne  forgotten  battle  ;  and 
with  these  were  a  lot  of  iron  buckles,  and 
broken  tobacco-pipes  of  ancient  form,  which 
had  been  dug  up  in  a  mound  on  the  hillside 
through  which  Jeremy  was  cutting  a  drain. 
A  good  pint-measure  of  human  teeth,  in 
excellent  preservation,  had  been  discovered 
in  the  same  place,  and  these  were  kept  in  an 
old  tobacco-box.  Connected  with  all  this,  I 
suppose,  were  the  names  of  several  of  the 
fields  on  the  farm  :  one  of  which  was  called 
"The  Slaughters  ";  another,  "Horses'  Water  "; 
another,  "  The  Guns."  And  besides  these, 
which  reminded  one  of  "  old.  unhappy,  far-off 
things  and  battles  long  ago,"  there  were  two 
other  fields,  the  names  of  which  were  also 
interesting  to  me.  One,  a  beautiful  meadow 
with  a  southern  slope,  was  "  Abbot's  Vine- 
yard," and  the  big  pond  with  the  aspens  beside 
it  was  "  Benedict's  Pool."  Of  these  names 
the  explanation  was  utterly  lost ;  nor  could  I 
invent  a  theory,  for  the  nearest  religious  house 
of  pre- Reformation  times  was  many  miles 
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away.  The  other  field  was  called  "  Quebec," 
and  the  coppice  at  its  upper  end  was 
"Monckton  Wood." 

These  latter  names  I  am  able  to  explain. 
Several  of  Jeremy's  ancestors  had  been  to  the 
wars,  among  them  his  great-great-grandfather 
Silas  Jeremy,  who  had  fought  under  Wolfe  at 
the  capture  of  Quebec,  and  probably  under 
Monckton  in  some  earlier  campaign.  In  the 
house  there  were  several  mementoes  of  this 
man :  the  identical  George  II.  shilling  he  had 
received  on  enlisting  —  proving,  as  Jeremy 
would  often  say,  that  his  great-great-grand- 
father was  a  "  sober  "  man  ;  a  gold  watch  with 
a  beautifully  executed  design  of  the  death  of 
Wolfe  engraved  on  the  case,  said  to  have  been 
presented  to  Silas  on  his  return  from  the  wars 
by  the  reigning  Duke ;  and,  above  all,  a  flint- 
lock musket,  with  bayonet  attached,  which 
Jeremy  asserted  his  ancestor  had  used  in  the 
battle,  but  which  I  judged  on  examination  to 
have  been  of  French  manufacture,  and  there- 
fore most  probably  a  relic  picked  up  from  the 
battle-field  —  perhaps  the  identical  musket 
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along  whose  barrel  some  French  grenadier 
had  taken  aim  at  the  noble  heart  of  Wolfe 
— who  knows  ? 

Another  memorial  of  this  ancestor — a  pretty 
obvious  one — I  can  myself  claim  to  have 
identified.  It  was  an  obstinate  rule  of  the 
farm  that  the  annual  "  harvest-home  "  should 
be  held  on  September  13 ;  and  even  if  the 
harvest  was  much  belated  and  only  a  portion 
then  gathered  in,  still  September  13  was  the 
date,  provided  only  that  it  did  not  fall  on  a 
Sunday.  September  13,  I  need  hardly  say, 
is  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  the  Heights 
of  Abraham.  The  coincidence  had  been 
entirely  forgotten  by  the  Jeremys,  and  was 
unrecorded  in  the  traditions  of  our  village ; 
but  not  many  days  after  I  had  pointed  it  out, 
the  gossips  having  been  at  work  in  the  mean- 
time, an  old  man  came  in  from  a  neighbouring 
parish  and  told  me  "  as  how "  his  father  had 
talked  with  a  man  who  knew  another  man 
who  had  been  present  at  the  Jeremys'  harvest- 
home  in  1760,  when  Silas  Jeremy,  who  had 
just  come  back  from  foreign  parts,  and  whose 
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tomb  was  in  the  churchyard,  sang  a  song 
about  the  taking  of  Quebec,  which  the  old 
man's  father  used  to  sing — though  he  himself 
couldn't  remember  it — and  declared  that  for 
all  time  to  come  the  feast  should  be  held  on 
Quebec  Day,  and  on  no  other. 

This  little  circumstance,  I  may  say  in  passing, 
was  the  beginning  of  my  friendship  with  the 
Jeremy  who  forms  the  subject  of  the  present 
story.  My  discovery  of  the  coincidence  gave 
him  a  most  exaggerated  opinion  of  my  abilities 
and  worth.  To  quote  his  own  words,  it  proved 
me  to  be  "  a  gentleman  as  knows  what's  what " 
— a  characteristic  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
has  never  been  revealed  to  anybody  else. 
And  Jeremy's  good  opinion  of  me  was  yet 
further  enhanced  when  he  learnt  that  I  had 
twice  visited  the  Plains  of  Abraham ;  that  I 
knew  the  place  by  heart ;  that  I  had  climbed 
up  the  goat-path  by  which  his  ancestor  had 
scaled  the  heights,  and  had  laid  my  head  on 
the  spot  where  Wolfe  met  his  most  enviable 
death.  He  would  have  me  into  his  house 
that  very  night  to  tell  him  all  about  it ; 
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showed  me  the  George  II.  shilling  and  the 
gold  watch ;  took  down  the  old  musket  and 
let  me  handle  it  and  put  it  to  my  shoulder 
and  even  pull  the  trigger ;  spent  two  hours 
in  rapt  attention  while  I  read  out  Parkman's 
account  of  the  battle ;  and  finally  summed 
up  the  whole  campaign  and  its  significance  in 
one  sweeping  comment,  "  By  Gum,  sir,  them 
fellers  put  their  backs  into  it,  and  that's  just 
what  they  did  !  " 

The  same  held  true,  I  should  think,  of 
Jeremy's  grandfather,  to  judge  by  another 
relic  carefully  treasured  in  the  house.  This 
was  an  enormous  iron  crowbar,  the  mere 
lifting  of  which  was  a  challenge  to  "  put  your 
back  into  it."  With  this  weapon  the  Jeremy 
of  that  day  had  successfully  defended  himself 
against  a  crowd  of  rascals  who  came  out  to 
burn  his  ricks  in  '32.  Some  memories  of  that 
fight  were  still  extant  in  the  village,  and  a 
bonny  fight  it  must  have  been.  My  informant, 
an  eyewitness  of  the  scene,  was  too  nearly 
imbecile  to  stand  cross-examination  ;  but  what 
he  remembered  was  to  the  point.  Aware  of 
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the  impending  danger,  Jeremy  had  built  his 
ricks  that  year  within  the  defences  of  his 
courtyard,  the  walls  of  which  he  had  rendered 
unscalable  by  various  devices.  It  only  re- 
mained, therefore,  to  defend  the  gate ;  and 
here  were  posted  Timothy  Caine  with  a  maul, 
Job  Henderson  with  a  flail,  an  unnamed 
woman  with  a  cauldron  of  flour  to  fling  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  the  farmer  with 
the  crowbar.  These  won  the  day ;  and  more 
I  cannot  tell  you,  because  my  informant's 
language,  which  I  could  never  induce  him  to 
vary,  became  extremely  metaphorical  at  this 
point :  "  Master  Jeremy,  he  give  'em  pen  and 
ink :  pen  and  ink  is  what  he  give  'em  with  the 
crowbar,  sir,  that  he  did ;  there  was  none  on 
'em  wanted  hitting  twice,  no,  not  one ;  and, 
my  eye !  to  see  the  flour  a-flying !  What  a 
steam  it  made !  I  can  see  it  now." 

Agricultural  experts  who  visited  our  parish, 
though  forced  to  admire  the  excellence  of 
Jeremy's  farming,  were  wont  to  criticise  him 
for  being  "too  slow."  Now  there,  I  think, 
they  were  distinctly  wrong.  I  have  nothing 
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to  say  against  Agricultural  Science:  I  wish 
there  was  more  of  it ;  but  if  it  has  a  weakness 
it  lies  in  a  certain  tendency  to  be  "  quick " 
precisely  at  those  points  where  Jeremy  was 
triumphantly  "  slow."  His  slowness  was 
simply  the  instinctive  timing  of  his  action 
to  the  movements  of  Nature,  who  is  also 
"  slow "  in  relation  to  yet  higher  powers. 
You  would  often  think  that  he  was  dawd- 
ling ;  but  if  you  looked  into  the  matter  you 
were  sure  to  find  that  just  then  Nature  was 
dawdling  too,  and  that  Jeremy  was  beating 
her  at  a  waiting  game.  So,  too,  if  you  watched 
a  python  creeping  from  branch  to  branch  or 
lying  coiled  in  a  glass  case  you  would  judge  it 
to  be  the  slowest  of  beasts  ;  but  not  if  you  saw 
it  springing  on  its  prey.  There  was  much  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  in  Mr  Jeremy,  as 
there  must  be  in  every  man  who  earns  his 
living  by  battle  with  the  natural  order  of  the 
world.  "  I  wakes  regularly  at  five  o'clo< 
he  said.  "  But  I  never  gets  up  till  a  quarter 
past.  What  do  I  think  about  in  that  quarter 
of  an  hour  ?  Why,  I  spends  it  in  cutting  out" 
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By  "cutting  out"  he  meant  the  process  of 
mentally  arranging  the  day's  work  for  himself 
and  for  every  man  on  the  farm.  The  python 
on  the  branch,  I  imagine,  is  often  engaged  in 
"cutting  out."  "In  farming,"  he  added,  for 
he  was  giving  a  lesson,  "  you  ought  to  cut  out 
fresh  every  day,  and  not  every  week,  as  some 
farmers  do  —  though  I've  knowed  them  as 
never  cut  out  at  all.  And  cutting  out's  a 
thing  you  can  never  learn  in  books  and  colleges. 
It  comes  by  experience — and  a  light  hand. 
Sometimes  you  must  cut  out  rough,  and 
sometimes  you  must  cut  out  fine — mostly 
according  to  the  weather  and  the  time  o'  year 
—and  always  leave  a  bit  somewhere  as  isn't  cut 
out  at  all.  And  when  you're  done  the  cutting 
out,  take  a  look  out  o'  the  window  and  tap 
your  glass.  Do  it  the  minute  you  jumps  out 
o'  bed.  And  if  there's  been  a  change  in  the 
wind  during  the  night,  cut  out  again  while 
you're  pulling  your  breeches  on  and  tear  up 
what  you've  cut  out  already.  And  don't  give 
no  orders  to  anybody  till  you've  had  your 
breakfast — leastways  a  cup  o'  tea ;  it  clears  a 
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man's  head  and  lets  you  see  if  you've  been 
making  any  mistakes.  I've  often  cut  out  six 
or  seven  times  between  waking  and  giving  the 
day's  orders  —  what  with  the  tricks  of  the 
weather  and  my  head  not  being  as  clear  as  it 
ought  to  have  been."  And  I  wondered  how 
often  Napoleon  had  done  the  same  thing. 

Indeed,  if  I  may  venture  on  a  quite  innocent 
paradox,  there  is  a  kind  of  slowness  which 
takes  the  form  of  rapidity  in  reducing  one's 
pace.  Such  slowness  is  nothing  but  inverted 
speed,  and ,  is  highly  effective  in  farming,  in 
war,  and  in  many  other  things.  And  of  Mr 
Jeremy  we  may  say  that  whereas,  on  the  one 
hand,  he  was  extremely  slow  in  the  acquisition 
of  new  knowledge,  on  the  other  he  was  equally 
quick  to  check  himself  in  the  application  of 
such  knowledge  as  he  possessed  already.  This 
gave  him,  in  the  eyes  of  superficial  observers, 
the  appearance  of  being  "  slow."  At  the  same 
time  it  enabled  him  to  make  a  better  thing 
out  of  farming  than  any  of  his  neighbours, 
some  of  whom  had  been  trained  in  Agricultural 
Colleges. 
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I  have  to  confess  that  my  acquaintance  with 
Mr  Jeremy  has  not  been  without  a  certain 
demoralising  effect.  It  has  corrupted  the 
brightness  of  many  comfortable  truths  which 
excellent  preceptors  taught  me  in  my  youth. 
I  will  not  say  that  my  hold  on  these  truths 
has  altogether  vanished;  but,  thanks  to  Mr 
Jeremy's  influence,  I  have  learned  to  see  them 
in  so  many  new  lights,  and  with  so  many 
qualifications,  that  for  purposes  of  platform 
oratory  on  all  questions  connected  with  the 
land  and  its  uses  I  have  entirely  lost  the  very 
little  effectiveness  I  once  had.  There  was  a 
time  when  if  anyone  mentioned  the  land  I 
always  wanted  to  make  a  speech.  Now  I 
feel — what  no  doubt  I  ought  to  have  felt  then 
—that  I  must  hold  my  tongue.  To  be  quite 
frank,  my  views  on  the  land  have  become 
confused,  hesitating,  and  politically  ineffective. 
That  a  farmer  owning  his  own  land  was  cceteris 
paribus  necessarily  better  off  than  a  tenant 
once  seemed  to  me  a  truth  so  plain  as  not  to 
be  worth  discussion.  But  if  I  had  to  speak 
on  that  point  now,  I  should  hesitate  and 
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hedge  about  to  a  degree  which  would  force 
any  intelligent  audience  to  regard  me  as  a 
fool.  Instead  of  speaking  out  loud  and  strong 
for  peasant  proprietorship,  I  should  be  thinking 
all  the  time  of  the  three  peasant  proprietors 
in  our  neighbourhood — George  Corey,  Charles 
Narroway,  and  Billy  Hoare,  who  are  the 
meanest,  the  stingiest,  the  most  underhand 
and  generally  despicable  rascals  I  have  ever 
met.  Were  a  resolution  placed  before  the 
meeting  in  favour  of  bringing  the  townspeople 
back  on  to  the  land,  I  should  say  in  support 
that  while  it  is  infinitely  sad  to  see  the  real 
peasantry  drifting  into  the  towns,  it  is  yet 
worse  to  see  people  like  Prendergast,  the  ex- 
draper,  drifting  out  of  the  towns  and  setting 
up  as  country  gentlemen.  I  should  want 
to  tell  the  audience  all  about  Prendergast 
and  the  hideous  human  packing-case  he  has 
built  on  the  opposite  hillside  ;  how  he  swindled 
the  village  shopkeeper  out  of  twenty  pounds  ; 
how  he  sweats  his  labourers  just  as  he  sweated 
the  poor  girls  who  used  to  serve  behind  his 
counter ;  how  he  told  me  to  go  to  the  devil 
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when  I  begged  him  not  to  build  his  abominable 
house  where  it  would  spoil  the  view :  and  then 
I  should  want  to  add  a  few  details  about  his 
personal  habits  which  I  am  afraid  would  cause 
the  ladies  to  walk  out  of  the  room.  And  I 
should  wind  up  by  saying,  amid  the  derisive 
laughter  of  the  audience,  that  one  reason,  at 
all  events,  why  the  real  peasants  go  into  the 
towns  is  to  escape  from  slavery  to  these 
pinchbeck  fellows  who  come  out  of  the  towns. 
I  should  want  to  quote — but  I  am  afraid  my 
courage  would  have  already  broken  down— 
what  Jeremy  once  said  to  me : — "  The  Dook— 
when  did  you  ever  hear  of  any  man  going  into 
the  town  as  worked  on  his  estate  ?  But  as  for 
this  'ere  Prendergast,  I  wonder  the  very  pigs 
stop  in  his  stye." 

Undoubtedly  it  was  due  to  Jeremy's  in- 
fluence that  I  came  to  appreciate  this  side  of 
the  matter.  He  also  taught  me  to  regard  the 
tenant  farmer  as  superior  to  all  other  varieties 
of  his  class.  I  know  it  is  wrong-headed, 
generalising  from  a  particular  case  and  all 
that — but  I  would  rather  be  wrong-headed 
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with  Jeremy,  who  took  a  back- view  of  every- 
thing, than  right-headed  with  some  forward 
spirits  who  treat  the  land  as  a  corpus  vile  for 
political  experiments.  And  what  logical  mind 
could  resist  arguments  like  the  following, 
back-views  though  they  be? 

"It  takes  two,  sir,"  said  Jeremy,  "for  to 
handle  the  land.  A  nobleman  to  own  it,  and 
a  farmer  to  cultivate  it.  There's  nothing  that 
gives  you  confidence  like  having  a  real  gentle- 
man behind  you  --  and  the  Dock's  a  real 
gentleman  if  ever  there  was  one.  And  you 
want  confidence  in  farming — and  that's  what 
these  'ere  Radicals  don't  see.  I  don't  want 
none  o'  their  safeguards  !  Give  me  the  Book 
— he's  safeguard  enough  for  me !  And  what 
safeguard  have  you  when  fellers  like  Prender- 
gast  begin  buying  up  the  land  ?  Look  at  his 
tenants — not  a  real  farmer  among  'em,  no,  and 
not  one  as  can  make  both  ends  meet.  These 
little  landlords  are  the  men  they  ought  to 
shoot  at,  not  the  big  'uns.  Now  isn't  it  a 
wonderful  thing  that  my  family  and  the 
Dook's  has  kept  step  with  one  another  for  a 
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matter  of  two  hundred  years?  Eight  Dooks 
in  that  time  and  eight  Jeremys — one  Jeremy 
to  each  Dook  1  But  who'll  ever  keep  step 
with  Prendergast?  Who'll  ever  want  to? 
Why,  I  wouldn't  be  seen  walking  down  the 
street  with  him,  no,  not  if  you  was  to  give  me 
a  thousand  pounds.  And  if  he  was  to  offer 
me  his  best  farm  rent-free  to-morrow,  I'd  tell 
him  to  go  and  boil  hisself. 

"No,  sir,"  he  continued,  "it  don't  pay  to 
own  the  land  you  farm  ;  and  don't  you  believe 
them  as  tells  you  it  does.  Leastways,  it  pays 
a  sight  better  to  farm  under  a  good  landlord. 
Them  as  can't  make  farming  pay  under  a 
landlord,  can't  make  it  pay  at  all.  Now  look 
at  me  and  then  look  at  Charley  Shott.  Me 
and  Charley  started  the  same  year,  him  with 
400  acres  of  his  own,  and  me  with  380  acres 
under  the  Dook,  rented  all  round  at  twenty- 
eight  shillings  an  acre.  And  where  are  we  both 
now  after  thirty  years?  Why,  if  Charley's 
land,  and  all  he's  made  on  it,  and  all  he's  put 
into  it,  were  set  at  auction  to-morrow,  I  could 
buy  him  up  twice  over  1  And  me  paying 
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over  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  rent  for  thirty 
years,  and  him  not  paying  a  penny.  How 
does  that  come  about  ?  Well,  you're  not  a 
farmer,  and  you  wouldn't  understand  if  I  told 
you.  But  I'll  tell  you  one  thing  as  perhaps 
you  can  understand.  It  hurts  the  land  to 
break  it  up.  And  it  hurts  the  land  still  more 
to  sell  it.  Now  I  dare  say  you  never  heard  of 
that  before." 

I  confessed  that  I  had  not. 

"  Well,  it's  a  fact.  When  you  break  land 
up  it  won't  keep.  It  goes  like  rotten  apples : 
first  a  bit  goes  rotten  here  and  then  a  bit 
there ;  and  the  rottenness  spreads  and  runs 
together.  And  as  to  selling,  I  tell  you  there's 
something  in  the  land  as  knows  when  you  re 
goin  to  sell  it,  and  loses  heart.  I've  seen  the 
same  thing  in  'osses.  It  takes  the  land  longer 
to  get  used  to  a  new  master  than  it  does  a 
'oss  ;  and  there's  some  land  as  never  will. 

"  No,  sir,  I  say  again,  if  you  want  to  make 
farming  pay,  take  a  farm  on  a  big  estate,  one 
that's  never  been  broke  up  and's  never  likely 
to  be,  one  that's  been  in  the  same  hands  for 
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hundreds  o'  years,  one  that's  never  been  shaken 
up  and  messed  with  and  slopped  all  over  with 
lawyer's  ink,  and  made  sour  with  lawyer's  lies. 
Never  mind  if  the  rent's  a  bit  stiffish.  Rent 
never  bothered  me" 

I  ventured  to  dissent  from  these  opinions, 
for  I  had  given  lectures  on  Political  Economy, 
and  I  knew  of  at  least  four  different  theories 
of  Rent  all  at  variance  with  Jeremy's — and 
with  one  another.  Perhaps  I  should  have 
succeeded  better  had  I  known  of  only  one. 
But,  knowing  of  four,  1  may  have  become  a 
little  confused  in  my  attempts  to  confute 
Farmer  Jeremy.  Not  that  this  made  very 
much  difference.  On  all  questions  relating  to 
the  nature  of  land  and  its  uses  Jeremy  was  a 
mystic,  and  orthodox  Political  Economy  was 
as  futile  to  his  mind  as  it  was  to  Mr  Ruskin's. 
Every  position  I  took  up  was  immediately 
stormed  by  the  rejoinder,  "  Ah,  well,  you're 
not  a  farmer,  and  you  don't  understand."  I 
could  not  help  remembering  that  1  had  often 
been  overthrown  in  more  abstruse  arguments 
by  the  same  sort  of  answer.  I  might,  indeed, 
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have  countered  by  saying,  "  Ah,  well,  Mr 
Jeremy,  you're  not  an  economist,  and  you 
don't  understand."  But  it  occurred  to  me  that 
the  reply  would  be  feeble. 

"  I  tell  you,"  he  went  on,  "  that  good  land 
likes  to  be  high-rented.  It  sort  o'  keeps  it  in 
humour.  -  Land  likes  to  be  owned  by  a  gentle- 
man, and  keeps  its  heart  up  accordin'.  When- 
ever the  rent  o'  land  goes  down,  the  quality 
goes  down  too.  I've  noticed  it  again  and 
again." 

I  tried  to  indicate  that  this  last  statement 
was  an  inversion  of  cause  and  effect,  but  the 
argument  made  not  the  faintest  impression  on 
Mr  Jeremy,  who  merely  brushed  away  a  fly 
that  had  settled  on  his  nose,  and  continued : 

"  I  never  spoke  to  the  Dook  but  once.  I 
met  him  one  morning  riding  to  hounds  with 
Lady  Sybil  and  Lady  Agatha.  As  soon  as  he 
sees  me  he  trots  his  horse  up  to  where  I  was 
standing  and  holds  out  his  hand.  'Jeremy/ 
says  he,  '  I  want  to  shake  hands  with  you. 
You're  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  British 
farmer.'  'Thank  you,  your  Grace,'  I  says; 
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'  and  you're  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  British 
Dook,'  for  I  was  never  afraid  of  speaking  my 
mind  to  anyone.  At  that  his  Grace  bursts 
out  laughin',  and  so  did  Lady  Sybil  and  Lady 
Agatha  too.  '  Let  me  introduce  you  to  my 
two  daughters,'  says  he.  So  he  introduces  me, 
and  I  can  tell  you  I  stood  up  to  'em  like  a 
man,  though  I  did  keep  my  hat  in  my  hand 
all  the  time.  '  Well,  Jeremy,'  says  he, '  you've 
got  your  farm  in  tip-top  condition ' ;  and  then 
he  begins  talking  about  putting  up  some  new 
buildings,  as  me  and  the  agent  had  been  talk- 
ing over  before.  *  We'll  put  'em  up  next 
spring,'  says  his  Grace;  'and  remember, 
Jeremy,  that  in  all  that  concerns  the  develop- 
ment of  this  farm  you  have  me  behind  you.' 
'  I've  never  forgotten  it,  your  Grace,'  I  says, 
'and  I  never  shall.  And  I'm  not  the  only 
one  who  remembers  it.  The  land  remembers 
it  too,  your  Grace,'  I  says.  '  I  hope  it  does, 
Jeremy,'  says  he,  '  for  I  love  it.'  And  I  never 
see  a  young  lady  look  prettier  than  Lady 
Agatha  did  when  she  heard  her  father  say 
them  words." 
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I  had  heard  this  story  so  often  from  Farmer 
Jeremy,  and  always  with  the  same  reference 
to  Lady  Agatha  at  the  end,  that  I  was  familiar 
with  every  word  of  it.  He  was  growing  old, 
and  I  believe  that  in  the  course  of  the  year  he 
managed  to  tell  the  story  a  hundred  times  over. 
"  I  was  coming  home  from  market  last  Satur- 
day," said  he,  "  and  a  lot  of  other  farmers  was 
in  the  same  compartment  with  me.  We  begins 
talkin'  about  the  Dook,  and  I  happened  to  tell 
'em  about  that  time  when  I  met  his  Grace  with 
Lady  Sybil  and  Lady  Agatha.  There  was  a 
chap  sitting  in  one  corner  as  didn't  belong  to 
our  lot,  and  as  soon  as  he  hears  the  Dock's 
name  mentioned  he  drops  his  paper  and  begins 
listening.  Well,  I  never  see  such  a  rage  any- 
where as  that  man  got  into  when  I  told  'em 
how  I  kept  my  hat  in  my  hand  while  talking 
to  the  ladies.  Regular  insultin'  is  what  he 
was ;  and  I  can  tell  you  I  never  came  nearer 
giving  a  man  one  in  the  eye  than  I  did  him. 
I  believe  I'd  ha'  done  it  if  there'd  been  room 
in  the  carriage  for  him  to  put  up  his  hands  and 
make  a  square  fight  on  it.  I  don't  say  as  he 
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weren't  a  plucky  chap  too ;  for  there  wasn't  a 
man  in  the  carriage  as  couldn't  ha'  knocked  his 
head  off  with  the  flat  of  his  hand,  if  he'd  had  a 
mind  to.  *  Look  here,  you  fellows,'  he  says, 
*  you're  a  lot  of  blasted  idiots,  that's  what  you 
are.  It's  because  of  the  besotted  ignorance  of 
men  like  you  that  England  has  the  worst  land- 
system  in  the  world.  Slaverin'  and  grovellin' 
before  a  lot  o'  rotten  Dooks — why,  you  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  yourselves  1  I'll  bet  that 
Dook  o'  yours  and  his  two  painted  gals  was 
mounted  on  fine  horses  and  dressed  up  to  the 
nines.'  *  Of  course  they  was,'  I  says,  '  and  so 
they  ought  to  be.'  *  Well,'  says  he,  '  who  paid 
for  the  horses  and  the  clothes — and  the  paint  ? ' 
'  Here,'  I  says,  jumping  up  from  my  seat,  'you 
drop  the  paint,  or  I'll  pitch  you  out  o'  that 
winder.'  '  Well,  then,'  says  he,  '  who  paid  for 
the  horses  and  the  clothes ? '  'I  neither  know 
nor  care,'  says  I ;  'so  long  as  they  was  paid  for, 
it's  no  business  of  mine  or  yourn  who  paid  for 
'em.'  '  You  paid  for  'em,  you  fool,'  says  he. 
'  Oh,  indeed,'  says  I.  '  And  now,  young  man, 
perhaps  you'll  allow  me  to  give  you  a  word  of 
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advice.'  '  Fire  away,'  says  he.  '  Well/  I  says, 
'  the  next  time  your  missus  has  a  washin'  day, 
you  just  wait  till  she's  made  the  copper  'ot,  and 
then  jump  into  it  and  boil  yourself  1 ' ' 

The  "  chap  "  in  the  railway  carriage  was  by 
no  means  the  only  person  to  whom  Mr  Jeremy 
addressed  this  drastic  advice.  It  was  his  usual 
mode  of  clinching  an  argument  when  his  in- 
stincts supported  a  conclusion  to  which  his 
intelligence  could  not  find  the  way.  This 
method  of  arriving  at  truth  was  especially  use- 
ful in  regard  to  politics  and  theology,  in  both 
of  which  Mr  Jeremy  took  a  lively,  or  even 
violent,  interest.  Needless  to  say,  his  political 
aversions  were  of  the  strongest,  and  Mr  Lloyd 
George  was  the  statesman  who  had  to  bear  the 
hottest  flame  of  Jeremy's  wrath.  More  than 
once  I  have  seen  him  fling  his  weekly  paper 
on  the  floor  with  the  words,  "  I  wish  this  'ere 
Lloyd  George  would  jump  into  the  copper  and 
boil  hisself " ;  and  on  my  remarking  that  I 
thought  this  a  rather  inhuman  suggestion,  he 
would  wave  his  arm  round  the  room,  in  a 
manner  to  indicate  the  entire  Liberal  Party, 
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and  say,  "  I  wish  the  whole  lot  on  'em  would 
jump  into  coppers  and  boil  themselves."  As 
to  theology,  I  seldom  dared  to  address  a  hint 
of  my  heresies  to  Mr  Jeremy.  But  on  my 
once  saying  to  another  person,  in  his  presence, 
something  to  the  effect  that  1  did  not  believe 
in  eternal  damnation,  he  quickly  crossed  over 
to  where  I  was  sitting,  and,  giving  me  a  rather 
ugly  dig  with  his  powerful  forefinger,  said, 
"  Look  here  !  You  just  jump  into  the  copper 
and  boil  yourself."  A  wise  stupidity  was  the 
keynote  of  Mr  Jeremy's  life. 

Another  expression  reserved  for  occasions 
when  great  emphasis  was  needed,  was  "  a 
finished  specimen."  A  thing,  in  Mr  Jeremy's 
eyes,  deserved  this  title  when  its  general  con- 
dition was  so  bad  that  nothing  worse  of  its 
kind  could  be  conceived,  and  the  expression 
accordingly  was  only  used  after  the  ordinary 
resources  of  descriptive  language  had  given 
out.  It  was  applied  to  persons  as  well  as 
to  things.  Mr  Lloyd  George  was,  naturally, 
"  a  finished  specimen  " :  so  was  the  German 
Emperor :  so  was  Dr  Crippen  :  so  was  a  lady 
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of  uncertain  reputation  who  "  had  taken 
a  cottage "  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  wet 
harvest,  a  badly  built  hayrick,  a  measly  pig,  a 
feeble  sermon  by  the  curate,  were  all  "  finished 
specimens."  Once  when  the  curate,  getting 
gravelled  for  lack  of  matter  at  the  end  of  five 
minutes — for  he  was  preaching  ex  tempore— 
abruptly  concluded  his  sermon  by  promising 
to  complete  the  subject  next  week,  I  heard 
Jeremy  whisper  to  his  wife,  "  Well,  hes  a 
finished  specimen,  that  he  is."  Nothing  irri- 
tated the  good  man  so  much  as  an  unfinished 
job,  and  the  fact  that  a  thing  was  unfinished 
was  precisely  what  he  meant  to  express  when 
he  called  it  "  a  finished  specimen."  A  great 
deal  of  human  language,  especially  philoso- 
phical language,  seems  to  be  constructed  on 
the  same  principle. 

Mr  Jeremy  was  a  regular  church-goer.  The 
Church  in  his  eyes  was  part  of  the  established 
order  of  Nature,  on  due  observance  of  which 
the  farmer's  welfare  depends,  and  merely 
extended  into  the  next  world  those  desirable 
results  which  sound  instincts,  punctuality,  and 


"putting  your  back  into  it  "  produced  in  this. 
On  week-days  Mr  Jeremy  farmed  the  broad 
acres  of  the  "  Dook  "  ;  on  Sundays  he  farmed 
Palestine,  and  occasionally  drove  a  straight 
furrow  clean  across  the  back  of  the  Universe. 
To  both  operations  he  applied  the  same 
methods,  the  same  instincts,  the  same  ideas. 
I  confess  that  I  have  often  smiled  with  the 
air  of  a  superior  person  when  listening  to  a 
highly  trained  Cathedral  choir  proclaiming  to 
the  strains  of  great  music  that  "Moab  was 
their  washpot";  but  when  Mr  Jeremy  re- 
peated the  words  in  the  village  church  I  felt 
that  he  spoke  the  truth,  and  I  went  away 
with  a  clearer  conception  of  Moab  than  I  have 
ever  gained  from  the  works  of  Kuenen  or 
Cheyne.  "  Moab,"  I  reflected,  "  can  be  no 
other  than  the  little  field  on  the  hillside,  where 
Jeremy  washes  his  sheep  in  the  pool  behind 
the  willows."  Again,  I  was  morally  certain 
that  if  Jeremy  had  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Edom  he  would  have  "cast  out  his 
shoe"  upon  that  country,  accurately  aiming 
the  missile  at  the  head  of  any  rascally  Edomite 
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who  happened  to  be  prowling  about  with  a 
rabbit-snare  in  his  pocket.  So  too  when 
he  shouted  "Manasseh  is  mine" — he  always 
shouted  the  Psalms — I  was  sure  that  Manasseh 
really  was  his,  in  a  tenant-farmer  way  of 
speaking,  and  that  next  Thursday  he  would 
begin  to  rip  up  Manasseh  with  his  great  steam 
plough,  and  reap  in  due  course  a  crop  of  forty 
bushels  to  the  acre,  paying  the  "  Dook "  a 
high  rent  for  the  privilege.  Nor  was  Jeremy 
making  any  idle  boast  when  he  thundered  out 
his  further  intentions,  which  were  "  to  divide 
Sichem,"  "  to  mete  out  the  valley  of  Succoth," 
and  "  to  triumph  "  over  Philistia.  All  this  was 
Pragmatism  of  the  purest  water  ;  you  were 
sure  he  would  keep  his  promise  to  the  letter ; 
you  were  glad  for  Sichem  and  Succoth,  which 
were  to  be  "  divided  "  and  "  meted  out,"  though 
perhaps  a  little  sorry  for  the  Philistines,  who 
were  to  be  "  triumphed  over,"  that  a  man  like 
Jeremy  should  have  undertaken  the  business  ; 
but  you  recognised  that  no  better  man  for  the 
job  could  be  found  anywhere  than  he.  To 
be  sure,  Mr  Jeremy,  although  he  would  have 
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gladly  boiled  the  whole  Liberal  Party  in 
coppers,  was  much  too  tender-hearted  to  wish 
that  anybody's  little  ones  should  be  dashed 
against  the  stones ;  but  I  believe  that  in  his 
innermost  thought  he  launched  the  words 
against  "  them  tarnation  sparrers  "  and  "  that 
plague  o'  rats."  On  the  whole,  no  one  who 
listened  to  Mr  Jeremy's  repetition  of  these 
Psalms  could  doubt  their  entire  appropriate- 
ness as  a  religious  exercise  for  men  such  as  he, 
or  refrain  from  hoping  that  they  would  never 
be  expunged  from  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  until  the  last  British  farmer  had  gone 
to  church  for  the  last  time. 

So  too  with  the  Creeds.  I  believed  every 
one  of  them  as  recited  by  Mr  Jeremy,  and  I 
found  the  Athanasian  the  most  convincing  of 
them  all.  The  Sundays  set  down  for  the  use 
of  that  Creed — and  its  use  was  never  omitted 
in  our  parish — were  the  most  serious  Sundays 
of  the  year  to  Mr  Jeremy,  and  the  vigour  of 
his  voice  and  his  attitude,  and  the  fervour 
of  his  participation,  made  a  spectacle  to  be 
remembered.  I  wish  William  James  might 
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have  seen  it  before  he  wrote  his  Varieties  of 
Religious  Experience ;  it  would  have  given 
him  a  new  chapter.  At  the  very  first  words 
Jeremy  joined  in  like  a  trained  sprinter  start- 
ing for  a  race ;  and  though  the  clergyman 
rattled  through  the  clauses  as  fast  as  he  could 
pronounce,  or  mispronounce,  the  syllables, 
the  farmer  headed  him  by  a  word  or  two 
from  the  very  first,  gradually  increasing 
his  lead  as  the  race  proceeded  until  towards 
the  end  he  was  a  full  sentence  to  the  good. 
It  was  evident  that  to  Jeremy's  mind,  and 
perhaps  to  the  clergyman's  also,  a  subtle 
relation  existed  between  the  truth  of  the 
Creed  and  the  speed  with  which  it  could  be 
rendered.  Long  before  the  end  was  in  sight, 
and  while  Jeremy  was  still  battling  with 
various  "  incomprehensibles,"  the  rest  of  the 
competitors  had  retired  from  sheer  exhaustion  ; 
the  children  were  munching  sweets ;  the  lads 
and  lasses  were  ogling  one  another  at  the  back 
of  the  church  ;  Mrs  Jeremy  was  staring  in 
front  of  her,  wondering  perhaps  if  the  careless 
Susan  would  remember  that  onion  sauce  always 
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went  with  a  leg  of  mutton  on  Sundays ;  while 
Lady  Agatha  and  Lady  Sybil — I  grieve  to 
record  this,  but  my  historical  conscience  com- 
pels me — sat  down.  As  to  those  of  us  who 
remained  attentive  to  what  was  going  on,  our 
confidence  in  Catholic  Truth  gradually  took 
the  form  of  a  certainty  that  the  farmer  would 
come  in  first  and  the  clergyman  be  nowhere. 
So  it  always  proved.  Standing  in  the  pew 
behind  that  of  Jeremy,  I  could  see  the  muscles 
of  his  mighty  back  working  up  and  down 
beneath  the  broadcloth  of  his  Sunday  coat ; 
and  as  I  looked  from  him  to  the  easily  winded 
gentleman  from  Pusey  House  who  was  run- 
ning against  him  in  the  chancel,  I  could  not 
help  reflecting  how  ridiculous,  nay,  how  un- 
sportsmanlike, it  was  to  allow  two  men  so 
ill  matched  to  compete  for  the  same  event. 
This,  no  doubt,  was  the  first  symptom  that, 
in  spite  of  the  standing  attitude,  I  was  going 
to  sleep.  But  before  it  could  happen  I  was 
suddenly  brought  to  my  senses  by  the  fortis- 
simo e  prestissimo  of  Jeremy's  conclusion.  "  He 
cannot  be  saved,"  he  roared  out,  banging  his 
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prayer-book  down  on  the  book-rest,  with  a 
defiant  look  around  him,  as  though  the  whole 
Liberal  Party  were  in  church.  "  He  cannot  be 
saved," — and  visions  of  all  sorts  of  people 
boiling  in  coppers  filled  the  mental  eye. 

Jeremy,  for  a  farmer,  was  the  most  out- 
rageous optimist  I  have  ever  met.  He  never 
grumbled,  save  at  politicians,  and  the  worst 
weather  could  hardly  disconcert  him.  "  You 
can  always  turn  a  bit  o'  bad  weather  to  good 
account — if  you  put  your  back  into  it.  Yes, 
it's  been  a  wet  season,  no  doubt,  but  not  what 
I  should  call  a  bad  season.  It's  true  we've 
made  but  little  hay,  and  that  not  good ;  but 
the  meadows  isn't  dried  up  as  they  was  last 
year,  and  there'll  be  feed  for  the  stock  in  the 
open  most  of  the  winter.  I  bought  fifty  new 
head  o'  stock  last  Wednesday  —  bought  'em 
cheap  of  a  man  as  got  frightened — and  they'll 
be  well  fattened  by  Christmas."  Serious  set- 
backs, of  course,  often  occurred  ;  but  Jeremy, 
unlike  most  of  his  kind,  was  not  the  man  to 
talk  about  them.  "  What  I  believe  in,"  he 
said,  "  is  not  only  keeping  your  own  heart  up, 
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but  helping  your  neighbours  to  keep  up  theirs. 
I've  no  patience  with  all  this  'ere  grumbling 
and  growling.  Of  course,  a  person  has  a  lot 
to  put  up  with  in  farming ;  but  it  doesn't  do 
a  person  no  good  to  be  always  thinking  about 
that.  Pleasant  thoughts  goes  a  long  way  in 
making  money.  And  I  tell  you  there's  money 
to  be  made  in  farming,  let  folks  say  what  they 
will.  What  farmers  want  is  not  for  Parliament 
to  help  'em,  but  for  Parliament  to  leave  'em 
alone.  That's  why  I  can't  stand  this  'ere 
Liberal  Government.  Why  can't  they  stop 
messing  wi'  things  —  messing  wi'  the  land, 
messing  wi'  the  landlords,  messing  wi'  the 
tenants,  messing  wi'  the  farm-labourers  ?  Why 
can't  they  leave  it  all  alone  and  stick  to  what 
they  understand,  if  there's  anything  they  do 
understand,  which  I  doubt  ?  No,  sir  ;  I  don't 
want  their  laws,  good  or  bad.  Give  me  the 
custom  of  the  county,  and  a  good  bench  o' 
magistrates,  and  a  cheerful  disposition,  and  a 
farmyard  full  o'  muck,  and  I've  got  all  I  want 
to  make  farming  pay — always  provided  you 
put  your  back  into  it." 
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But  during  the  long-continued  rain  of  last 
summer  I  could  not  help  observing  that 
Jeremy,  in  spite  of  his  fidelity  to  these 
principles,  was  making  an  effort  to  keep  up 
his  heart.  Not  only  was  his  hay  ruined,  but 
the  finest  crop  of  wheat  he  had  ever  raised 
was  sprouting  in  the  ear.  There  was  sickness 
among  the  sheep  and  the  pigs  ;  and  the  stand- 
ing crop  in  his  great  orchard  was  sold  to  a 
middleman  for  a  quarter  the  usual  price.  But 
Jeremy  made  no  complaint.  Only,  meeting 
the  clergyman  one  day  in  the  road,  he  said, 
"  Parson,  it's  high  time  you  put  up  the  prayer 
for  fine  weather."  Jeremy  had  a  firm  belief  in 
the  power  of  prayer — and  especially  of  this  one. 

On  the  first  occasion  when  this  prayer  was 
used  in  the  village  church  I  was  present  in 
my  usual  place  behind  Jeremy.  As  the  prayer 
proceeded  it  was  evident  that  the  farmer  was 
putting  his  back  into  it.  I  could  see  the 
movement  of  the  deltoid  muscles,  and  I 
watched  a  great  crease  form  itself  in  the  lower 
portion  of  his  coat  and  gradually  creep  up- 
wards until  it  formed  a  straight  line  from  one 
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shoulder-blade  to  the  other.  When  the  prayer 
concluded  Jeremy  said  "  Amen  and  Amen  I " 
with  the  utmost  fervour  ;  and  the  crease  in 
his  coat  slowly  disappeared.  I  am  afraid  I  was 
more  occupied  in  watching  this  crease  than 
in  recalling  the  lesson  that  was  taught  to  us 
sinners  when  it  pleased  Jehovah  to  "  drown 
all  the  world,  except  eight  persons." 

During  the  next  ten  days  the  rain  fell  with 
increasing  volume  and  fury :  the  ditches  were 
in  flood ;  the  roads  were  watercourses,  and 
much  damage  was  done  on  Jeremy's  farm. 
Meeting  him  at  this  time,  I  said  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  perhaps  foolishly,  "  Mr  Jeremy, 
the  prayer  for  fine  weather  seems  to  have  done 
us  very  little  good."  For  a  moment  he  looked 
at  me  rather  angrily,  as  though  suspecting  that 
some  lukewarmness  on  my  part  had  deprived 
the  prayer  of  its  due  effect.  Then  he  checked 
himself  and  seemed  to  reflect.  "  No,"  he  said 
at  length,  "  it's  done  us  no  good  at  all.  But 
what  else  can  you  expect,  with  all  them  giggliri 
wenches  at  the  back  of  the  church  ? " 

For  three  miserable  weeks  the  heavens  were 
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deaf  to  our  entreaties,  and  matters  began  to 
look  pretty  black.  A  change  for  the  better 
was  confidently  expected  with  the  new  moon ; 
and  though  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover 
the  origin  of  the  superstition,  nor  a  reason  for 
it,  I  found  myself  as  expectant  as  any  of  my 
neighbours — like  that  other  great  philosopher, 
who  didn't  believe  in  ghosts,  but  was  des- 
perately afraid  of  them.  However,  the  new 
moon  brought  no  relief  to  our  sorry  plight — 
and  the  superstition  lives  on  in  our  parish, 
unimpaired.  Ominous  rumours  about  the  end 
of  the  world  spread  from  cottage  to  cottage, 
and  our  wits  were  busy  in  discovering  the 
culprit  whose  misdeeds  had  precipitated  the 
coming  catastrophe.  Most  of  us  were  per- 
suaded that  it  was  Tom  Mellon  the  waggoner, 
a  good  workman  but  an  irredeemable  drunkard ; 
and  Tom,  who  was  aware  of  our  suspicions, 
became  thoroughly  scared.  For  the  first  time 
in  twenty  years  Tom  kept  away  from  the 
public-house  when  his  wages  were  paid,  and 
went  to  bed  sober  but  terribly  depressed  on 
Saturday  night.  On  Monday  morning,  Mrs 
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Mellon,  whose  face  for  once  bore  no  trace  of 
bruises,  informed  our  cook  that  "her  master 
had  had  a  dreadful  bad  night.  He  would  keep 
jumping  out  o'  bed  and  going  to  the  window,  to 
look  into  the  sky  and  see  if  anything  was  up" 
Tom  had  communicated  his  fears,  when  in  an 
early  stage  of  development,  to  his  boon  com- 
panion, Charley  Stamp  the  ex-roadman,  whose 
old-age  pension  went  the  way  of  Tom's  wages 
and  swelled  the  revenues  of  the  public-house 
by  the  regular  sum  of  five  shillings  per  week. 
These  two  Arcadians,  as  they  sat  over  their 
cups,  concerted  a  plan,  composed  mainly  of  bad 
language,  for  defeating  the  ends  of  justice  on 
the  Day  of  Doom  ;  and  on  the  Saturday  night 
previous  to  the  one  last  mentioned  came  home 
together  abominably  intoxicated,  waving  their 
hats  and  roaring  out  as  they  went  up  the  village 
that  they  were  "  ready  "  for  Judgment — "  with 
a  tooral-ri-looral,  and  a  rooral-li-ray."  Sub- 
sequent events  proved  that  neither  of  them 
was  "ready."  Tom's  courage,  as  we  have 
seen,  went  to  pieces  on  hearing  it  definitely 
whispered  that  the  universe  was  about  to  be 
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wiped  out  in  consequence  of  his  bad  habits. 
Charley's  downfall  was  even  more  sudden.  In 
the  small  hours  of  the  very  morning  after  his 
performance  in  the  village  street  it  happened 
that  Farmer  Jeremy's  bull,  scenting  a  cow  in 
a  neighbouring  pasture,  expressed  his  senti- 
ments by  emitting  a  loud  bellow.  The  sound 
travelled  to  Charley's  cottage,  and,  descending 
the  chimney,  mingled  with  his  drunken  dreams. 
"  Get  up,  missis,"  he  shouted,  "  get  up ;  the 
trumpet's  sounding!"  and  rushing  into  the 
garden  he  began  to  howl  like  a  jackal.  The 
howls  woke  the  village,  and  a  score  of  terrified 
souls,  myself  among  them,  convinced  that 
"  it  was  come  at  last,"  looked  out  of  their 
windows — only  to  find  that  a  lovely  morning 
was  breaking  over  the  hills.  Fine  weather 
returned  soon  after ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
with  its  coming  the  moral  reformation  which 
had  begun  so  hopefully  in  Tom  and  Charley, 
and  spread  to  several  less  hardened  sinners  in 
our  village,  was  terminated  at  a  stroke. 

It  must  have  been  some  four  or  five  days 
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before  the  change  came  in  the  weather  that 
I  took  advantage  of  a  bright  interval  in  the 
evening  to  walk  across  the  summit  of  the  hill 
which  shades  my  house  from  the  setting  sun. 
I  pushed  on  into  the  upland  until  the  dusk 
had  fallen,  and  found  myself  at  last  in  a 
deserted  quarry — a  long  familiar  spot,  where 
in  old  days  I  used  to  meet  Snarley  Bob. 
There  I  sat  down  on  the  very  heap  of  stones 
on  which  he  sat  as  he  talked  to  me  of  the 
stars.  In  due  time  the  stars  came  out,  and  I 
wondered  in  which  of  them  the  great  spirit 
of  my  old  friend  had  found  its  abode.  I 
imagined  it  was  Capella ;  why  I  know  not, 
unless  it  be  that  Capella  was  the  star  to  which 
Snarley 's  finger  often  pointed  when  he  lifted 
up  his  voice  about  the  things  on  high.  This 
has  nothing  to  do  with  my  story,  and  I 
mention  it  here  only  because  1  find  myself 
wondering  at  this  moment  how  spirits  so 
diverse  as  those  of  Snarley  Bob  and  Tom 
Mellon  could  have  breathed  the  same  atmo- 
sphere and  drawn  their  sustenance  from  the 
same  environment. 
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I  lingered  in  the  quarry  pondering  my 
memories  until  the  great  rain-clouds,  creeping 
up  from  different  points  of  the  horizon,  had 
met  in  the  zenith  and  every  star  had  dis- 
appeared. A  sullen  rain  began  to  fall,  and 
black  darkness  was  over  the  hill. 

I  turned  homewards,  reflecting  that  it  might 
not  be  easy  to  find  my  way  by  the  sheep- 
tracks  on  so  dark  a  night.  I  remembered  that 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  some  two  miles 
from  where  I  was,  there  stood  an  isolated 
barn  surrounded  by  sheds  for  the  shelter  of 
cattle.  From  this  point  the  way  down  into 
the  village  could  hardly  be  missed,  and  thither 
accordingly  I  turned  my  steps.  With  some 
difficulty  I  found  the  barn ;  for  the  ways 
were  wet  and  in  some  places  impassable,  and 
the  night,  as  I  have  said,  was  very  dark. 

On  nearing  the  barn  I  was  astonished  to 
notice  a  gleam  of  light  issuing  from  the  half- 
closed  door.  I  approached,  and  as  I  did  so 
I  was  yet  more  astonished,  and  a  little  scared, 
to  hear  the  loud  and  lamentable  tones  of  a 
human  voice.  I  listened,  and  at  once  recognised 
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the  voice  as  Jeremy's,  though  I  could  not  hear 
what  he  was  saying  nor  explain  to  myself  the 
preternatural  solemnity  of  the  tone.  It  was 
not  a  cry  of  pain,  nor  that  of  a  man  in  need 
of  human  help.  I  drew  yet  nearer,  and  it 
became  plain  to  me  that  Jeremy  was  praying. 

Curiosity  tempting  me  on,  I  crept  up  to 
the  barn  and  looked  in  through  the  partly 
opened  door.  This  is  what  I  saw.  Kneeling 
on  the  floor  towards  the  further  side  of  the 
barn,  with  a  lighted  stable-lantern  suspended 
over  his  head,  was  Jeremy.  His  back  was 
towards  me,  but  I  could  see  that  he  had  a 
book  in  his  hand.  A  glance  was  sufficient  to 
show  me  that  I  was  looking  at  a  man  in 
wrestle  with  his  God.  I  knew  the  signs  of 
Jeremy's  earnestness ;  and  they  were  there — 
intense,  unmistakable.  Never  have  I  wit- 
nessed a  more  solemn  spectacle,  and,  had  not 
something  held  me  spell-bound  to  the  spot, 
1  should  have  retreated  in  very  shame  of  my 
intrusion. 

At  the  moment  when  I  first  caught  sight  of 
his  figure  Jeremy  was  silent.     His  head  was 
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bowed  on  his  chest,  his  feet  were  drawn  close 
together,  and  his  right  hand,  holding  the  book 
—which  I  saw  was  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer — drooped  on  the  ground.  I  noted  the 
head  of  a  steel  rat-trap  protruding  from  the 
big  side-pocket  of  his  coat.  I  also  remember 
how  the  bright  nails  of  his  boots,  of  which  the 
soles  were  turned  towards  me,  glittered  in  the 
light  of  the  lantern. 

Presently  Jeremy  raised  the  book,  turned 
over  the  leaves — for  he  had  lost  the  place- 
slightly  readjusted  his  position,  and  in  a  deep 
and  solemn  voice  again  began  to  pray.  And 
this  was  his  prayer : 

"  O  Almighty  Lord  God,  who  for  the  sin  of  man 
didst  once  drown  all  the  world,  except  eight 
persons,  and  afterward  of  thy  great  mercy  didst 
promise  never  to  destroy  it  so  again  :  we  humbly 
beseech  thee,  that  although  we  for  our  iniquities 
have  worthily  deserved  a  plague  of  rain  and  waters, 
yet  upon  our  true  repentance  thou  wilt  send  us 
such  weather,  as  that  we  may  receive  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  in  due  season ;  and  learn  both  by  thy 
punishment  to  amend  our  lives,  and  for  thy 
clemency  to  give  thee  praise  and  glory ;  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
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It  was  enough.  Quickly  and  silently  as  I 
could  I  slipped  away  into  the  darkness,  filled 
with  a  sense  of  the  sacrilege  of  my  intrusion 
and  the  solemnity  of  the  hour.  I  have  listened 
in  my  time  to  many  prayers  of  many  men  ;  1 
have  heard  the  Almighty  flattered,  compli- 
mented, instructed  in  the  metaphysics  of  his 
own  nature,  and  insulted  by  the  grovelling 
and  insincere  self-depreciation  of  his  own 
creatures ;  I  have  heard  him  talked  at,  and 
talked  about,  by  cowardly  men-pleasers  who 
had  no  more  religion  than  a  rhinoceros  ;  and  I 
have  wondered  much  at  the  patience  of  heaven 
with  all  this  detestable  eloquence.  I  have 
heard  also  the  short  and  stumbling  prayers  of 
the  honest,  of  the  Salvationist  kneeling  in  the 
thoroughfare  of  a  town  full  of  sin,  of  the 
mother  with  her  arms  round  the  neck  of  a 
dying  child ;  but  none  even  of  these  have 
dealt  so  shrewd  a  thrust  at  my  self-satisfaction 
as  did  the  prayer  of  Farmer  Jeremy.  What 
strange  secrets,  I  thought,  are  hidden  in  the 
human  heart !  Verily,  the  ways  of  man,  like 
the  ways  of  God,  are  past  finding  out. 
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Now,  it  so  happened  that  I  had  given  Jeremy 
a  promise  that  I  would,  that  very  night,  join 
him  at  supper  and  "have  a  chat."  1  would 
gladly  have  found  an  excuse  if  I  could.  But  it 
was  not  easy  to  excuse  oneself  to  Jeremy ;  his 
discernments  were  keen.  Moreover,  I  half 
feared  that  he  might  have  discovered  my 
footsteps  outside  the  barn ;  and  I  knew  that 
if  he  had,  the  only  wise  course  was  to  face  the 
situation,  tell  the  truth,  and  have  it  out.  It 
was  soon  evident,  however,  that  he  had  dis- 
covered nothing ;  and  I,  of  course,  kept  my 
counsel. 

I  entered  the  farm  kitchen  and  found  Mrs 
Jeremy  awaiting  her  husband  by  the  fire. 
"  Master's  late  in  coming  home,"  she  said. 
"  He's  gone  up  the  hill  with  a  lantern,  to  set 
traps  in  the  Grey  Barn.  He  says  it's  full  o' 
rats.  But  he  ought  to  have  come  back  half 
an  hour  ago." 

"  He'll  be  back  soon,"  I  answered ;  and  a 
moment  later  I  heard  the  ring  of  his  boots  on 
the  stone  flags  outside. 

Entering  the  room,  Jeremy,  without  greeting 
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me,  walked  across  the  floor  and  tapped  the 
barometer  on  the  wall.  "  It's  rising,"  he  said. 
"  I  thought  it  would  by  the  look  of  the  moon 
last  night.  Well,  given  a  bit  o'  fine  weather 
now,  we  shall  not  do  so  badly  after  all.  The 
wheat's  less  sprouted  than  I  thought  it  was ; 
just  a  little  down  in  '  the  Guns,'  but  none  at 
all  in  '  Quebec.'  Please  God,  we  shall  get 
forty- five  to  the  acre,  up  there ;  and  all  in 
tip-top  condition." 

"  How  are  the  root-crops  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Looking  splendid  ;  couldn't  be  better. 
You  see,  they're  all  on  the  high  ground." 

"  Did  you  set  your  traps  ? "  said  Mrs  Jeremy. 

"I  did.  But  there's  too  many  rats  for 
trappin'  to  do  much  good.  We  must  try  this 
'ere  new  poison.  That'll  cook  their  gooses  for 
'em,  according  to  what  I  hear." 

After  supper  the  conversation  turned  once 
more  on  the  weather.  "  It's  bound  to  mend," 
said  Jeremy ;  "  there's  a  rising  glass,  and  the 
wind's  gone  round  to  the  north-west  since  I 
went  up  the  hill.  Just  look  out  o'  this  winder 
at  them  clouds  drifting  across  the  sky.  And 
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they're  a  lot  higher  up  than  they  were  this 
afternoon.  And  I  tell  you  these  'ere  prayers 
as  we've  been  puttin'  up  in  church  are  bound 
to  do  some  good,  though  they  mayn't  do  all 
the  good  as  we  want.  I've  noticed  it  again 
and  again,  both  wet  seasons  and  droughty." 

"The  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth 
much,"  said  Mrs  Jeremy,  who,  notwithstanding 
her  mental  wanderings  during  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  was  a  pious  soul. 

I  was  sorry  the  conversation  had  taken  this 
turn,  being  disinclined  to  discuss  the  subject 
just  then.  But  Jeremy  was  only  too  ready  to 
take  the  cue. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  ;  "  and  the  prayer  of  a  sinner 
is  sometimes  almost  as  good  as  the  prayer  of  a 
righteous  man  ;  though,  mind  you,  I  don't  say 
it's  quite  as  good.  I'm  a  bit  of  a  sinner  my- 
self ;  but  I've  had  lots  of  answers  to  prayer  in 
my  life.  Lots,  I  tell  you.  You  see,  it's  this 
way.  My  belief  is,  that  you've  no  business  to 
want  a  thing  unless  you're  ready  to  pray  for 
it.  Of  course,  you  can't  always  tell  what  you 
ought  to  want  and  what  you  oughtn't — that's 
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the  difficulty.  But  my  plan  is  to  pray  for 
everything  as  I  wants  and  then  leave  the  Lord 
to  sort  out  the  bad  from  the  good.  There's 
a  Collect  in  church  as  puts  it  in  that  way. 
Mind  you,  I  wouldn't  pray  for  anything  as  I 
knowed  were  bad.  There'd  be  no  sense  in 
that.  And  as  for  fine  weather,  all  points  to 
that  being  good,  and  your  prayer  stands  a  fair 
chance  of  being  answered.  Of  course,  it  may 
be  bad  for  reasons  we  don't  know  about ; 
though  I  don't  think  it  is  myself.  So  it's  right 
to  pray  for  it.  Pray  for  everything  you  want— 
that's  what  1  says ;  and  leave  the  rest  to  the 
Lord." 

Jeremy  would  no  doubt  have  said  much 
more,  for  he  was  a  great  talker  when  started 
on  his  favourite  themes,  and  this  was  one  of 
them.  But  we  were  interrupted  by  a  cry 
from  Mrs  Jeremy  at  the  other  side  of  the 
table.  It  was  simply,  "  Oh  dear ! " 

Looking  up,  I  saw  that  she  was  leaning 
forward  with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands, 
sobbing  violently. 

"  Darn   my  gaiters  ! "    said    Jeremy,   "  I'm 
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nought  but  a  fool.  I  oughtn't  to  ha'  talked 
about  them  things  before  my  missus.  I  never 
do ;  but  something's  made  me  forget  myself 
to-night.  You  see,  it's  reminded  her  of  our 
trouble," 

I  did  not  understand  this  last  remark.  But 
I  asked  no  question,  being  too  much  occupied 
in  watching  the  infinite  tenderness  of  the  good 
man  as  he  sought  to  comfort  his  wife.  I  draw 
a  veil  over  that.  "  Now  go  to  bed,  there's  a 
good  girl,  and  think  no  more  about  it,"  was 
the  end  of  what  he  had  to  say. 

Mrs  Jeremy  retired,  the  tears  standing  in 
her  eyes.  She  shook  hands  with  me,  but 
didn't  speak. 

Jeremy  resumed  his  seat,  lit  his  pipe,  and 
began  to  explain.  His  voice  trembled  and 
almost  broke  down  with  the  first  sentence. 

"  You  see,"  he  said,  waving  his  hand  towards 
the  fire,  "  it's  a  childless  hearth.  ...  It  hasn't 
always  been.  There  was  one,  once — fifteen 
years  ago.  He  was  six  years  of  age — as  bright 
a  little  nipper  as  ever  you  see.  Oh  yes,  he 
said  his  prayers :  said  one  too  many,  that 
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he  did.  .  .  .  O  my  God !  .  .  .  Well,  it  was 
this  way.  It  was  one  Christmas  Eve,  and  a 
young  lady  as  we  had  for  his  governess  had 
been  telling  the  little  nipper  all  about  Father 
Christmas — I  don't  blame  her ;  she's  never  got 
over  it  any  more  than  we  have,  and  never 
will —  ...  all  about  Father  Christmas,  as  I 
was  saying;  and  he  drinks  it  all  in  with  his 
wide  little  eyes,  as  though  it  was  Gospel  truth. 

*  I'll  tell  Father  Christmas  to  bring  me  some- 
thing real  nice,'  he  says.     So  just  before  they 
put  him  to  bed  that  night  he  goes  to  that 
open  fireplace,  where  you're  sitting  now,  and 
pops  his  head  up  the  chimney,  and  calls  out, 

*  Father  Christmas,  please  bring  me  to-night  a 
magic  lantern,  a  pair  of  roller  skates,  four  wax 
candles,  and  a  box  o'  them  chocolates  with  the 
little  nuts  inside  'em,  for  Jesus  Christ  sake, 
Amen.'    Then  he  goes   away  from  the  fire, 
and  I  saySj  '  All  right,  nipper,  I'll  bring  'em,' 
from  behind  that  door,  in  a  voice  to  make  him 
believe  as  Father   Christmas  was  answering. 
Well,  he  starts  to  go  to  bed ;   but  just  as  he 
reached  them  stairs  in  the  passage   he  runs 
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back,  and  pops  his  little  head  up  the  chimney 
again.  '  Father  Christmas,'  he  says,  '  don't 
forget  the  little  nuts  in  the  chocolates.  I 
don't  want  none  o'  them  pink  'uns.'  And, 
O  my  God !  he'd  hardly  spoken  the  words 
when  more  than  half  a  hundredweight  of 
blazing  soot  comes  slathering  down  the 
chimney  and  falls  right  on  the  top  of  him 
just  where  he  stood.  I  tell  you  there  never 
was  a  thing  seen  like  it  since  this  world  began  ! 
The  room  was  filled  with  black  smoke  in  a 
second  ;  we  were  all  blinded  ;  we  could  neither 
breathe  nor  see.  We  couldn't  see  him,  we 
couldn't  find  him ;  and  we  all  stumbled  up 
against  one  another ;  and  the  missus  fell  in- 
sensible on  the  floor.  And  him  screaming 
with  pain  all  the  time  —  and  I  tell  you  I 
couldn't  find  him,  though  I  rushed  like  a 
madman  all  over  the  room  and  groped  every- 
where, and  put  my  hands  into  the  very  fire  1 
Then  I  went  too — dropped  like  a  stone.  It 
was  all  over  in  a  minute.  They  pulled  the 
rest  of  us  out  in  the  nick  of  time :  but  the 
poor  little  nipper  was  burned  to  death.  ..." 
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Farmer  Jeremy  rose  from  his  seat  and  went 
to  the  window.  He  was  shaking  all  over  ; 
but  I  averted  my  glance,  for  it  is  a  terrible 
thing  to  see  a  strong  man  in  the  agony  of  his 
soul,  and  the  eyes  cannot  bear  it  long.  "  The 
clouds  are  breaking,"  he  said;  "and,  please 
God,  I'll  cut  'the  Slaughters'  to-morrow. 
But  there's  one  harvest  as  will  never  be  reaped : 
and  there's  one  cloud  that  will  never  break. 
Not  till  the  Resurrection  Morn.  Ah  me  1" 

On  the  lovely  afternoon  of  an  autumn 
Sunday,  about  a  fortnight  after  these  things, 
1  met  Jeremy  in  the  fields,  walking  the  round 
with  his  terrier  dog. 

"  Grand  weather  for  farmers,"  I  cried. 

"  Grand  it  is,  sir,"  he  answered,  "  and  let  us 
be  thankful  for  it." 

"  Yes,"  I  said  ;  "  it  has  been  long  enough  in 
coming,  and  is  all  the  more  welcome  now  it 
has  come." 

I  felt  that  the  words  struck  the  wrong  note  ; 
or  rather  they  struck  none  at  all,  where  a  note 
of  music  was  needed.  But  I  knew  not  what 
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else  to  say.  Jeremy  with  all  his  reserve  was 
less  timid  and  more  affluent  than  I. 

"Have  you  never  thought,  sir,"  he  said, 
drawing  near  to  me,  "  what  brought  the  fine 
weather  ? " 

I  hesitated  and  was  silent. 

"  Then  I'll  tell  you,"  said  he.  "  The  power 
o*  prayer  " 

That  very  day  I  had  been  reading  a  book 
on  Primitive  Religion ;  and  as  I  parted  from 
Jeremy  a  question  flashed  through  my  mind. 
"  May  it  not  be,"  I  asked  myself,  "  that 
Primitive  Religion  is  the  only  religion  that 
has  ever  existed,  or  will  exist,  in  the  world  ? " 


FARMER  FERRYMAN'S 
TALL  HAT 

IT  was  winter,  and  Farmer  Ferryman  and  I 
were  seated  in  straight-backed  arm-chairs  on 
either  side  of  his  kitchen  fire.  The  prosperity 
attendant  on  the  labours  of  Snarley  Bob  had 
already  begun:  the  house  was  roomy  and 
well  furnished ;  there  was  a  parlour  and  a 
drawing-room  ;  but  Ferryman,  when  the  day's 
work  was  done,  preferred  the  kitchen.  And 
so  did  I. 

Though  evening  had  fallen,  the  lamp  was 
not  yet  lit ;  but  the  flames  of  a  wood  fire  gave 
light  enough  for  conversational  purposes,  and 
imparted  to  the  flitches  and  hams  suspended 
from  the  ceiling  a  lively  reality  which  neither 
daylight  nor  petroleum  could  ever  produce. 
As  the  shadows  danced  among  them,  the 
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kitchen  became  peopled  with  friendly  pre- 
sences; a  new  fragrance  pervaded  the  place, 
bearing  a  hint  of  good  things  to  come.  No 
wonder  that  Ferryman  loved  the  spot. 

To-night,  however,  there  was  another  object 
in  the  room,  of  so  alien  a  nature  that  any  self- 
respecting  ham  or  flitch,  had  it  possessed  a 
reasonable  soul,  would  have  been  sorely 
tempted  to  "heave  half  a  brick"  at  the 
intruder.  This  object  stood  gleaming  on  a 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  It  was  a 
bran-new  and  brilliantly  polished  tall  hat. 

"  No,"  said  Farmer  Ferryman,  "  it's  not  for 
Sundays.  It's  for  a  weddin' !  You'll  never 
see  me  wearing  a  box-hat  on  Sundays  again. 
Will  he,  missis  ?  "  (Mrs  Ferryman  said,  "  I 
don't  expect  he  will.")  "No  sir,  not  again! 
Not  that  I  don't  mean  to  go  to  church  regular. 
I've  done  that  all  my  life. 

"  Yes,  you're  quite  right.  Folks  in  the 
villages  don't  go  to  church  as  they  used  to  do 
when  I  was  a  young  man,  and  I'm  sorry  to  see 
it.  Folks  nowadays  seems  to  have  forgotten  as 
they've  got  to  die.  Besides,  it's  not  good  for 
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farmin'.  Show  me  any  parish  in  the  county 
where  there's  first-class  farmin',  and  I'll  bet 
you  three  to  one  there's  a  good  congregation 
in  the  church. 

"  What's  driven  'em  away,  did  you  say  ? 
Well,  if  you  want  my  opinion,  it's  my  belief 
as  this  'ere  Church  Restoration  has  as  much  to 
do  wi'  it  as  anything  else.  There's  been  a  lot 
o'  new  doctrine,  it's  true,  and  all  this  'ere  'Igh 
Churchism,  as  I  could  never  make  head  nor 
tail  of ;  and  that,  no  doubt,  has  offended  some 
o'  the  old-fashioned  folk  like  me.  But  it's 
when  they  starts  restoring  the  old  churches, 
and  makin'  'em  all  spick  and  span,  that  the 
religious  feelin'  seems  to  die  out  on  'em,  and 
folks  begins  to  stop  goin'.  You  might  as 
well  be  in  a  concert  hall — the  place  full  o' 
chairs  and  smellin'  o'  varnish  enough  to  make 
you  sick,  and  a  lot  o'  lads  in  the  chancel 
dressed  up  in  white  gowns,  and  suckin'  sweets, 
and  chuckin'  paper  pellets  at  one  another  all 
through  the  sermon.  That's  not  what  /  call 
religion ! 

"I've  often  told  our  parson  as  it  were  the 
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worst  day's  work  he  ever  did  when  he  had 
our  church  restored.  And  a  lot  o'  money 
it  cost,  too ;  but  not  a  penny  would  I  give, 
and  I  told  'em  I  wouldn't — no,  not  if  they'd 
gone  down  on  their  bended  knees.  From 
that  day  to  this  our  church  has  never  smelt 
right — never  smelt  as  a  church  ought  to  smell. 
You  know  the  smell  of  a'  old  church  ?  AVell, 
I  don't  know  what  makes  it ;  but  there  it 
is,  and  when  you've  said  your  prayers  to  it 
for  forty  years  you  can't  say  'em  to  no  other. 

"  I  can  remember  what  a  turn  it  gave  me 
that  Sunday  when  the  Bishop  came  down  to 
open  the  church  after  it  had  been  restored. 
The  old  smell  clean  gone,  and  what  was  worse 
a  new  smell  come  !  '  Mr  Abel,'  I  says,  '  I  can 
put  up  wi'  a  bit  of  new  doctrine,  and  I  don't 
mind  a  pinch  or  two  o'  ceremony ;  but  I  can't 
abide  these  'ere  new  smells.'  '  I'll  never  be 
able  to  keep  on  comin','  I  says  to  Charley 
Shott.  '  Nor  me,  neither,'  he  says.  '  I'll  go 
to  church  in  another  parish,'  I  says  to  my 
missis,  *  for  danged  if  you'll  ever  see  me  goin' 
inside  a  chapel.' 
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"  So  I  went  next  Sunday  to  Holliton,  and— 
would  you  believe  me  ? — it  had  a  new  smell, 
worse,  if  anything,  than  ours.  There  was 
a'  old  man  in  a  black  gown,  and  a  long 
stick  in  his  hand,  walkin'  up  and  down  the 
aisle.  So  I  says  to  him,  *  What's  up  with 
this  'ere  church?  Has  them  candles  on  the 
altar  been  smokin'  ? '  '  No,'  he  says,  '  not  as 
I  know  on.'  'Well,'  I  says,  sniffin'  like, 
'  there's  a  very  queer  smell  in  the  place.  It's 
not  'ealthy.  Summat  ought  to  be  done  to  it 
at  once.'  '  Hush  I '  he  says,  '  what  you  smells 
is  the  incense.'  And  then  the  Holliton 
clergyman !  Well — I  couldn't  stand  him  at 
no  price — a  great,  big,  fat  feller  wi'  no  more 
religion  in  him  than  a  cow — and  not  more'n 
six  people  in  the  church.  'Not  for  me,'  I 
says,  'not  after  Mr  Abel.' 

"  Well,  I  didn't  know  what  to  do,  when  one 
day  I  sees  Charley  Shott  comin'  out  o'  our 
churchyard.  '  Sam,'  he  says,  '  I've  just  been 
sniffin'  round  inside  the  church,  and  there 
she  is,  all  alive  and  kickin'!'  'What's  all 
alive  and  kickin'  ? '  I  says.  '  The  old  smell,' 
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says  he ;  *  come  inside,  and  I'll  show  you 
where  she  is.'  So  I  follows  Charley  Shott 
into  the  church,  and  he  takes  me  round  to 
where  the  old  tomb  is,  in  the  north  transep'. 

*  Now,'  he  says,  '  take  a  whiff  o'  that,  Sam.' 

*  Charley,'  I  says,  '  it's  the  right   smell   sure 
enough ;  and  if  only  she  won't  wear  off,  I'll 
sit  in  this   corner  to   the   end   o'  my  days.' 
'  She's  not  likely  to  wear  off,'  he  says ;   '  she 
comes   from  the  old  tomb.     It's   a  mixture 
o'   damp    and    dust.      Now,    the    damp's    all 
right,  because  the   heatin'  pipes   don't  come 
round  here;  and,  besides,  the  sun  never  gets 
into  this  corner.     And   as   to  the   dust,  you 
just  take  your  pocket-handkerchief  and  give 
a  flick  or  two  round  the  bottom  o'  the  tomb. 
That'll  freshen  her  up  any  time.' 

"  Well,  you  may  laugh ;  but  I  tell  you  it's 
as  true  as  I'm  sittin'  here.  I  allus  goes  to 
church  in  good  time,  and  if  my  corner  don't 
smell  true,  I  just  dusts  her  up  a  bit,  and  then 
she's  as  right  as  a  trivet." 

"  But,"  I  said,  "  you  were  going  to  tell  me 
about  the  tall  hat." 
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"Ha,  so  I  was,"  replied  Ferryman;  "but 
the  hat  made  me  think  o'  the  church,  and 
that  put  me  off.  Well,  it's  no  doin'  o'  mine 
that  you  see  that  hat  where  it  is  to-night.  If 
I  had  my  way  it  'ud  be  in  the  place  where 
it  came  from,  and  fifteen  shillin's  that's  in 
another  place  'ud  be  in  my  pocket.  I'm  not 
used  to  'em,  and  what's  more  I  never  shall 
be.  But  a  weddin's  a  weddin',  and  your 
niece  is  your  niece,  and  when  your  missis  says 
you've  got  to  wear  one — why,  what's  the  use 
o'  sayin'  you  won't  ?  However,  that's  not  the 
first  tall  hat  as  I've  worn." 

"  Tell  me  about  the  others,"  I  said. 

"  There  was  only  one  other,  and  that  other 
was  one  '  other '  too  many  for  me,"  replied  the 
farmer.  "  It's  seven  years  come  next  hay 
harvest  since  my  wife  come  into  a  bit  of 
money  as  had  been  left  her  by  her  aunt. 
'  Sam,'  she  says  to  me,  *  we  got  a  rise,  and  we 
must  act  up  to  it.'  '  Right  you  are,'  I  says ; 
'  but  how  are  you  goin'  to  start  ? '  '  Well,' 
she  says,  *  the  first  thing  you've  got  to  do  is  to 
leave  off  wearing  billy-cocks  on  Sundays  and 
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buy  a  box-hat.'  '  Polished  'ats,'  I  says,  '  is  for 
polished  'eads,  and  mine  was  ordered  plain.' 
'  If  there's  no  polish  on  your  'ead,'  says  she, 
'  that's  a  reason  for  having  some  on  your  'at.' 

"  Well,  we  had  a  bit  more  chaff,  and  the 
end  of  it  was  that  I  promised  to  buy  one, 
though,  between  you  and  me,  I  never  meant 
to.  However,  when  market-day  come  round, 
she  would  go  with  me,  and  never  a  bit  of  peace 
did  she  give  me  till  she'd  driven  me  into  a 
shop  and  made  me  buy  the  hat.  '  I've  bought 
it,  Sally,'  I  said  ;  '  but  you'll  never  see  me  wear 
it.'  '  Oh  yes,  I  shall,'  she  says ;  *  you're  not 
nearly  such  a  fool  as  you  try  to  make  yourself 
out.'  Well,  I  went  home  that  day  just  as 
mad  as  mad.  If  there's  one  thing  in  this 
world  as  upsets  me  it's  spending  money  on 
things  I  don't  want.  And  there  was  twelve- 
and-sixpence  gone  on  a  box-hat !  If  Sally 
hadn't  kept  hold  on  it  I'd  ha'  kicked  the  whole 
thing  half  a  mile  further  than  the  middle  of 
next  week.  '  I'll  get  that  twelve-and-sixpence 
back  somehow,'  I  said  to  myself;  'you  see  if 
I  don't.  It's  the  Church  that  made  me  spend 
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it,  and  the  Church  shall  pay  me  back.  If  I 
didn't  go  to  church  I  shouldn't  have  bought 
that  hat.  All  right,  Mr  Church,'  I  said,  as 
I  drove  by  it,  shakin'  my  fist  at  the  steeple, 
'  I'll  be  even  with  you  yet ' ;  and  I  shouted  it 
out  loud." 

"  I  should  have  thought  your  wife  had 
more  to  do  with  it  than  the  Church,"  I 
interposed. 

"  Of  course  she  had — in  a  plain  sense  o' 
speakin',"  said  the  farmer.  "  But  then  your 
wife's  your  wife,  especially  when  she's  a  good 
'un,  and  the  Church  is  the  Church.  Some 
men  might  ha'  rounded  on  Sally ;  but  I  told 
her  before  we  were  married  that  the  first  bad 
word  I  gave  her  would  be  the  answer  to  one 
she  gave  me.  That's  eight-and-twenty  year 
ago,  and  we  haven't  begun  yet.  But  where 
was  I  ?  Oh,  I  was  tellin'  you  what  I  said  to 
the  church.  You  can  guess  what  a  rage 
I  was  in  from  my  gettin'  such  a'  idea  into 
my  'ead." 

"  No  other  reason  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Not   a  drop,"  replied   Ferryman ;  "  for  I 
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suppose  that's  what  you  mean.  No,  sir,  I 
give  it  up  once  and  for  all  ever  since  that 
time  when  Mrs  Abel  followed  me  to  Craw- 
ley  Races.  Ay,  and  the  best  day's  work  she 
ever  did — and  that's  sayin'  a  good  deal,  I  can 
tell  you.  I  can  see  her  just  as  she  was.  She 
were  drivin'  a  little  blood-mare  as  she'd  bought 
o'  me — one  as  I'd  bred  myself — for  I  were 
more  in  'osses  than  sheep  in  them  days — and 
Mrs  Abel  were  allus  a  lady  as  knowed  a  good 
'oss  when  she  see  it.  And  there  was  Snarley 
Bob,  in  his  Sunday  clothes,  sittin'  on  the  seat 
behind.  She'd  got  a  little  blue  bonnet  on,  as 
suited  her  to  a  T,  and  were  lookin'  like  a— 

"  Tell  him  about  that  some  other  time,' 
said  Mrs  Ferryman  ;  "  if  you  go  on  at  this  rate 
you'll  never  get  finished  with  the  story  about 
your  hat." 

"  Hats  isn't  everything,"  said  the  farmer ; 
"  but  if  hats  is  what  you  want  to  hear  about, 
hats  is  what  I'll  talk  on." 

Mrs  Ferryman  looked  at  me  with  a  glance 
which  seemed  to  say  that,  even  though  hats 
weren't  everything,  we  had  better  stick  to 


them  on  the  present  occasion.  I  interpreted 
the  glance  by  saying  to  the  farmer,  "  Go  on 
about  the  hat.  We  can  have  the  other  next 
time."  Mrs  Ferryman  seemed  relieved,  and 
her  husband  continued : 

"  Well,  next  mornin'  bein'  Sunday,  the 
missis  managed  to  get  her  way,  and  off  we 
sails  to  church — she  in  a  silk  dress,  and  me  in 
a  box-hat.  We  was  twenty  minutes  before 
time,  for  I  didn't  want  people  to  see  us ;  but, 
just  as  we  were  crossing  the  churchyard,  who 
should  we  meet  but  the  parson  and  his  lady  ? 
Know  our  parson  ?  You're  right :  he's  not 
only  good,  but  good  all  through,  fat,  lean, 
and  streaky.  That's  what  he  is,  and  you  can 
take  my  word  for  it.  Know  his  lady  ?  No  ? " 
(I  was  a  new-comer  in  those  days.)  "  Well, 
you  ought  to  :  she'd  make  you  laugh  till  you 
choked,  and  next  minute  she'd  make  you  cry. 
Mischievous  ?  Why,  if  I  should  tell  you  the 
tricks  she's  played  on  people  you  wouldn't 
believe  'em.  Ever  hear  what  she  did  when 
the  Squire's  son  come  of  age  ?  Or  about  her 
dressing  up  at  the  Queen's  Jubilee?  No? 
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Well,  I'll  tell  you  that  another  time.  Oh,  she's 
a  treat — a  real  treat ! "  (Here  Farmer  Ferry- 
man broke  forth  into  mighty  laughter  and 
banged  his  fist  on  the  table  with  such  vigour 
that  Tall  Hat  the  Second  leaped  into  the  air.) 
"  Why  doesn't  Parson  keep  her  under,  did 
you  say  ? "  he  continued.  "  Bless  yer  heart, 
he  doesn't  want  to.  She  never  harmed  a 
living  soul.  Why,  the  good  she's  done  to 
this  parish  couldn't  be  told.  It'll  take  the 
whole  of  the  Judgment  Day  to  get  through 
it,  and  then  they  won't  ha'  done — that's  what 
folks  says.  Popular  ?  I  should  think  she  was  I 
There  isn't  a  poor  man  or  woman  in  the 
village  as  doesn't  worship  the  soles  of  her 
boots.  And  there's  not  many,  rich  or  poor, 
as  she  hasn't  made  fools  of — yes,  and  more 
than  once.  They  ought  to  write  a  book  about 
her.  It's  a  shame  they  don't.  My  eye,  if 
she'd  been  Queen  of  England  she'd  ha'  made 
things  jump  !  As  for  finding  things  out,  she's 
got  a  nose  like  that  little  terrier  bitch  o'  mine. 
'Pon  my  word,  it  wouldn't  surprise  me  if  she 
knows  that  you're  sittin'  in  that  chair  at  this 
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minute.  You  mayn't  believe  me,  but  1  tell 
you  she's  capable  of  more  than  that. 

"  Yes,  yes,  she's  gettin'  an  old  woman  now. 
I  remember  the  day  as  Parson  brought  her 
home — a  quiet-looking  little  thing,  with  a 
face  like  a  tame  rabbit — you  wouldn't  ha' 
thought  she  could  'a  bitten  a  hole  in  the 
cheek  of  a'  apple.  >  Some  say  she  was  a'  actress 
before  he  married  her ;  she's  clever  enough  for 
twenty  actresses,  and  she's  better  than  twenty 
thousand." 

"Those  are  impressive  figures,"  I  said,  not 
a  little  puzzled  by  the  sum  in  moral  arithmetic 
which  the  farmer's  enthusiasm  had  propounded. 
"  Why,  she  must  be  a  perfect  saint." 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  my  mouth 
when  Mr  Ferryman  rose  from  his  chair  like 
a  man  in  wrath.  Inadvertently  I  had  used 
an  expression  which  acted  like  a  spark  upon 
gunpowder.  Intending  to  praise  his  idol,  I 
had  for  some  obscure  reason  wounded  the 
passionate  old  man  in  the  most  sensitive  nerve 
of  his  being.  I  sat  amazed,  not  understanding 
what  I  had  done,  and  even  now  I  do  riot  pre- 
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tend  to  understand  it  wholly.  But  this  is 
what  happened.  Standing  over  me  with 
fierce  gesticulations,  Mr  Ferryman  poured  out 
a  fury  of  words,  only  fragments  of  which  I 
can  now  recall. 

"  Perfect  saint ! "  he  shouted.  "  Do  you 
know  who  it  is  you're  talking  about?  No, 
you  don't,  or  you'd  never  have  said  such  a 
word!  Look  here,  mister,  let  me  tell  yer 
this :  you're  on  the  wrong  side  of  your  'osses 
this  time  1  She's  no  more  a  saint  than  /  am  ; 
if  she  had  been,  do  you  think  she  could  ha' 
done  the  best  thing  she  ever  did  ? " 

"  Great  heavens  I "  I  thought,  "  what  can  he 
mean? — I'm  sorry  you're  hurt,"  I  said  aloud. 
"  I  meant  no  offence.  Only  you  said  just 
now  she  was  as  good  as  twenty  thousand " 

"Actresses"  broke  in  the  farmer.  "I  said 
twenty  thousand  actresses — not  twenty  thou- 
sand lambs" 

"  Oh,  well,"  I  replied,  "  of  course,  there's  a 
great  difference  between  the  two  things,  and 
I  was  stupid  not  to  think  of  it  before.  What- 
ever she  may  be,  it's  plain  you  admire  her, 


and  that's  enough."  I  was  anxious  to  break 
the  current  of  Mr  Ferryman's  thoughts,  and 
recover  the  history  of  the  Tall  Hat,  the  thread 
of  which  had  been  so  unexpectedly  snapped. 

"  Admire  her  1 "  cried  the  old  man,  who  was 
evidently  not  to  be  put  off.  "And  why 
shouldn't  I  ?  Who  was  it  that  dug  Sam 
Ferryman  out  of  the  mud  when  he  was  buried 
in  it  up  to  his  neck  —  yes,  and  got  half 
smothered  with  mud  herself  in  doing  it  ? 
But  do  you  think  she  cared  ?  Not  she ! 
Snapped  her  fingers  in  the  face  of  half  the 
county,  that  she  did,  and  what's  more  she 
gave  some  of  'em  a  taste  of  the  whip  as  they 
won't  forget  1  Now  listen,  and  I'll  tell  you 
something  that'll  make  your  hair  curl." 

I  swiftly  resolved  not  to  listen,  for  the 
farmer  was  beside  himself  with  excitement 
and  not  responsible  for  what  he  was  doing. 
I  saw  that  I  was  about  to  discover  what  I 
was  never  intended  to  know.  Dim  recollec- 
tions came  to  my  mind  of  a  grotesque  but 
terrible  story,  known  to  not  more  than  four 
living  souls,  the  names  and  personalities  in 
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which  had  for  good  reasons  been  carefully 
concealed  from  me  and  from  others.  That 
Farmer  Ferryman  was  one  actor  in  that 
tragedy,  and  that  Mrs  Abel  was  another,  had 
been  already  revealed  past  recalling.  More 
than  this  it  was  unseemly  that  I  should  hear. 

The  figure  of  the  old  man,  as  he  stood 
before  me  then,  is  one  of  those  images  that 
cannot  be  effaced.  His  voice  was  broken,  his 
lips  were  parted  and  quivering,  his  form  rigid 
but  unsteady,  and  the  furrows  on  his  brow 
ran  into  and  crossed  one  another  like  the 
lines  on  a  tragic  mask.  He  wras  about  to 
proceed,  and  I  to  protest  against  his  doing  so, 
when  an  incident  occurred  which  relieved  the 
tension  and  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  course  of 
events. 

Mrs  Ferryman,  who  had  left  the  room  when 
the  farmer  resumed  the  history  of  the  Tall 
Hat,  though  not  to  go  beyond  the  reach  of 
hearing,  now  emerged  from  the  shadows  and 
said  in  a  quiet  voice,  "  Sam,  stop  talking  a 
minute,  arid  attend  to  business.  Snarley  Bob's 
at  the  back  door,  and  wants  to  know  if  you're 
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going  to  keep  him  waiting  all  night.  He  come 
for  his  wages  at  five  o'clock,  and  it's  struck  six 
some  time  ago." 

"  Give  him  a  mug  o'  ale,  and  tell  him  to  go 
home,"  said  Sam. 

"  I've  given  him  two  mugs  already,  and  he 
says  he  must  see  you  afore  he  goes." 

"  Wait  where  you  are,"  said  Mr  Ferryman 
to  me,  "  and  I'll  be  back  in  half  a  shake." 

The  Perrymans  withdrew  together,  leaving 
me  alone.  I  listened  to  the  voices  in  the  next 
room  and  could  distinguish  those  of  the  farmer 
and  his  wife,  urgent  but  subdued.  I  could 
not  hear  the  voice  of  Snarley  Bob.  Then  I 
drew  conclusions,  and  searched  in  the  recesses 
of  my  memory  for  a  forgotten  clue.  Gazing 
into  the  ,fire,  1  saw  three  separate  strands  of 
smoke  roll  themselves  into  a  single  column, 
and  rush  upwards  into  the  darkness  of  the 
chimney.  The  thing  acted  as  a  stimulus  to 
recollection,  for  it  spoke  of  three  'human  lives 
flowing  onwards  to  the  Unknown  in  a  single 
stream  of  destiny  :  Mrs  Abel,  Farmer  Ferry- 
man, Snarley  Bob — and  further  articulations 
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would  have  followed  had  not  the  re-entry  of 
the  Perrymans  disturbed  the  process  and 
plunged  it  back  beneath  the  threshold  of 
consciousness.  The  farmer's  wife  sat  down 
between  us,  in  front  of  the  fire. 

"  I  want  to  hear  him  finish  the  stoiy  of  the 
Tall  Hat,"  she  said.  "  With  me  by  he's  less 
likely  to  put  the  frilling  on." 

"  Let's  see — where  was  I  ? "  said  Ferryman. 

"  You'd  come  to  the  place  where  you  met 
the  parson  and  his  lady  in  the   churchyai 
I  said. 

"  Ha,  so  I  had,"  replied  the  farmer.  "  I  can 
see  her  at  this  very  minute  just  as  she  was. 
She  looked " 

"  Never  mind  what  she  looked  like :  tell  us 
what  she  said"  interrupted  Mrs  Ferryman. 

"  She  says,  '  Good-morning,  Mr  Ferryman. 
How  much  ? ' — looking  'ard  at  my  'at  all 
the  time.  I  guessed  she  was  up  to  some 
devilry,  so  I  thought  I  would  put  her  wrong 
a  bit.  '  A  guinea,  ma'am,'  says  I.  She  looks 
at  my  'at  again  and  says,  *  Mr  Ferryman, 
you've  been  took  in.  Twelve-and-six  would 


have  been  more  than  enough  for  that  'at.' 
'  Oh,'  says  I  to  myself,  '  you've  been  nosing 
round  already,  'ave  you  ? '  1  suppose  I  must 
have  looked  a  bit  foolish  like — I'm  sure  I  felt 
it, — but  she  didn't  give  me  no  time  to  speak. 
'  Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  that  guinea  back 
in  your  pocket?'  says  she,  putting  a  funny 
sound  on  the  'guinea.'  'Yes,'  I  says;  'and, 
what's  more,  I  mean  to  get  it  back.'  'Oh 
indeed,'  says  she,  and  a  look  come  into  her 
face  as  though  she  was  putting  two  and  two 
together.  After  a  bit  she  says,  '  Mr  Ferryman, 
was  that  your  trap  that  drove  by  about  half- 
past  seven  last  night  ? '  '  Yes,'  I  says  ;  and  I 
might  have  known  from  that  minute  she  was 
going  to  do  a  down  on  me. 

"  However,  I'd  made  up  my  mind  how  I 
was  goin'  to  get  that  money  back,  and  I  wasn't 
goin'  to  change  for  nobody.  You  must  under- 
stand there's  a  weekly  offertory  in  our  church. 
There  was  a  lot  of  objection  when  Parson 
started  it  years  ago.  But,  you  see,  he's  always 
been  a  bit  'Igh."  ("  Much  too  High  for  me," 
here  interposed- Mrs  Ferryman.)  "Yes,  I've 
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warned  him  about  it  several  times.  '  Mr 
Abel,'  I  says  to  him,  'you're  'Igh  enough 
already.  Now,  you  take  my  advice,  and  don't 
you  get  no  'Igher.'  That  was  when  he  started 
the  offertory. 

"Well,  I'm  the  sort  of  man  that  when  I 
gives,  I  gives.  Ever  since  the  offertory  was 
begun  my  missis  puts  a  two-shillin'  piece  into 
the  waistcoat-pocket  of  my  Sunday  suit— 
don't  you,  Sally?"  (Sally  nodded)— "regular 
every  Monday  morning  when  she  brushes  my 
clothes,  so  there's  no  doubt  about  its  being 
there  when  Sunday  comes.  That's  for  collec- 
tion. 

"And  now  you  can  understand  my  plan. 
I'd  made  up  to  give  one  shillin'  instead  o' 
two,  Sunday  by  Sunday,  till  I'd  paid  for  my 
new  box-hat.  That's  how  I  was  goin'  to  get 
even  with  the  Church. 

"  I  kep'  it  up  regular  for  twelve  weeks, 
counting  'em  off  one  by  one.  I  didn't  bother 
about  the  sixpence.  Meanwhile  two  or  three 
other  farmers,  not  wanting  to  be  put  in  the 
shade  by  me — or  more  likely  il  was  their 
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missises — had  begun  to  wear  box-hats  o' 
Sunday.  There  was  Tom  Henderson,  who's 
no  more  fit  to  wear  a  box-hat  than  his  bull  is  ; 
and  there  was  old  Charley  Shott — know  him  ? 
—a  man  with  a  wonderful  appetite  for  pig- 
meat  is  old  Charley  Shott.  It  would  ha'  made 
you  die  o'  laughin'  to  see  old  Charley  come 
shufflin'  up  the  church  just  like  this"  (here 
the  farmer  executed  an  imitative  pas  seul],  "  sit 
down  in  his  seat,  and  say  his  prayers  into  his 
box-hat  same  as  I'm  doing  now."  (He  took 
Tall  Hat  the  Second  from  the  table,  and  poured 
—or  rather  puffed — an  imaginary  petition 
into  its  interior.) 

ft  Now,  listen  to  what  happened  next.  The 
very  day  after  I'd  put  the  last  shillin'  into  the 
plate — that  was  three  months,  you  must  re- 
member, after  I'd  bought  the  'at — up  comes  a 
note  from  the  cook  at  the  Rectory,  saying  as 
the  weekly  order  for  butter  was  to  be  reduced 
from  six  pounds  to  five.  '  I  suppose  it's 
because  Master  Norman's  goin'  to  boarding 
school,'  I  says  to  the  missis.  '  Not  it,'  says 
she,  *  one  mouth  more  or  less  don't  make  no 
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difference  in  a  big  household  like  that.  Be- 
sides, they're  not  the  people  to  cut  it  fine.' 
'  I  wonder  what  it  means,'  I  says.  But  I 
hadn't  long  to  wait.  About  a  fortnight  later 
I  met  old  Charley  Shott  and  says  to  him, 
jokin'  like,  '  Well,  Charley,  how  much  did  you 
pay  for  your  Sunday  box-hat  ? '  '  Cost  me 
nothing,'  said  Charley  laughin'.  '  I've  run 
up  a  little  bill  against  his  Reverence  for  that 
'at.  And,  what's  more,  I've  made  him  pay  it ! 
By  the  way,'  says  he,  '  what's  become  o'  their 
appetites  down  at  the  Rectory?  We've  just 
received  warnin'  as  no  more  poultry'll  be 
wanted  till  further  orders.'  '  I  don't  know,' 
says  I ;  but  it  was  a  lie,  for  it  come  over  me 
in  a  flash  what  it  all  meant.  Even  then,  how- 
ever, I  wasn't  quite  sure. 

"  However,  it  was  twenty-one  weeks  before  I 
got  the  final  clearing-up.  Thirty-three  weeks 
to  the  very  day,  reckoning  from  the  Saturday 
which  I  bought  the  'at,  comes  another  message 
from  the  Rectory :  '  Please  send  six  pounds  of 
butter  as  before.' 

"  Next  day  I  went  to  church  as  usual.     Xo 
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sooner  did  Mr  Abel  give  out  his  text  than 
I  saw  it  all,  plain  as  daylight.  The  text  was 
something  about  *  robbery  of  God.'  There 
was  not  a  thing  I've  told  you  about  the 
'at  that  was  not  put  into  that  sermon.  Of 
course,  it  was  roundabout — all  about  pearls 
and  precious  stones  and  such  like ;  but  it  was 
my  box-hat  he  was  driving  at  all  the  time. 
It  was  Solomon  mostly  as  he  talked  about ; 
but  I  nearly  jumped -out  of  my  seat  when  he 
made  Solomon  shake  his  fist  at  the  'Oly 
Temple  on  Mount  Zion  and  say  almost  the 
very  words  as  I  said  as  I  drove  by  the  church 
that  Saturday  night.  First  he  went  for  me, 
and  then  he  went  for  Charley  Shott,  and  I 
can  tell  you  that  he  twisted  the  tails  of  both 
on  us  to  a  pretty  tune !  Says  I  to  myself, 
*  Don't  I  know  who's  put  you  up  to  preaching 
that  sermon  ? '  And  more  than  seven  months 
gone  since  it  happened  !  Think  of  that  for  a 
memory !  And  she  sitting  in  her  pew  with  a 
face  as  smooth  as  a  dish  o'  cream. 

"  Well,  I  was  churchwarden  that  year,  and 
of  course  had  to  take  the  plate  round.     When 
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I  comes  to  the  Rector's  pew  I  see  Mrs  Abel 
openin'  a  little  purse.  First  she  takes  out  a 
sovereign,  and  then  a  shilling,  and  says  to  me, 
quite  clear,  as  she  dropped  'em  into  the  plate, 
'All  right,  Mr  Church,  I'll  be  even  with 
you  yet !  And  here's  another  two  pound  fif- 
teen. You  can  tell  Charley  Shott,  and  Tom 
Henderson,  and  all  the  lot  on  'em,  as  they've 
paid  for  their  Sunday  'ats.  And  give  'em  all 
my  kind  regards.'  Then  she  counts  the  money 
out  as  deliberate  as  if  she  were  payin'  the 
cook's  wages,  and  drops  it  into  the  plate  wi'  a 
clatter  as  could  be  heard  all  over  the  church. 
She  must  ha'  kep'  me  waitin'  full  two  minutes, 
all  the  congregation  starin'  and  wonderin'  what 
was  up,  and  me  lookin'  like  a  silly  calf. 

"  When  I  come  out  of  church  my  wife  says 
to  me,  *  Sam,  what's  that  you  and  Mrs  Abel 
was  whispering  about  ? '  '  You  mind  your 
own  business,'  I  says,  and  for  the  first  time 
since  we  were  married  we  was  very  near 
coming  to  words." 
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IT  was  Sunday  evening,  and  the  congregation 
had  dispersed.  I  was  making  my  way  into 
the  church  to  take  a  last  look  at  a  famous 
fourteenth-century  tomb.  Not  a  soul  was 
visible ;  but  the  sound  of  a  pick  and  the  sight 
of  fresh  earth  announced  that  the  sexton  was 
at  work  digging  a  grave.  I  walked  to  the 
spot.  A  bald  head,  the  shining  top  of  which 
was  now  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
raised  the  hope  that  he  would  prove  to  be  a 
sexton  of  the  old  school.  I  was  not  dis- 
appointed. 

"  Good  evening,"  I  said. 

"A  good  evening  to  you,  sir,"  said  the 
sexton,  pausing  in  his  work  with  the  air  of  a 

man  who  welcomed  an  excuse  to  rest. 
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"  And  whose  grave  is  that  you're  digging  ? " 
I  asked. 

"Old  Sally  Bloxham  —  mother  to  Tom 
Bloxham — him  as  keeps  the  '  Spotted  Pig.' 
And  a  bad  job  for  him  as  she's  gone.  If  it 
hadn't  been  for  old  Sally  he'd  ha'  drunk  hisself 
to  death  long  ago.  And  who  may  you  be  ? " 
he  asked,  as  though  realising  that  this  sudden 
burst  of  confidential  information  was  some- 
what rash. 

"  Oh,  I'm  nobody  in  particular.  Just  passing 
through  and  taking  a  look  round." 

"  Ah  1  there's  lots  as  comes  looking  round, 
nowadays.  More  than  there  used  to  be. 
Why,  bless  your  life,  I  remember  the  time 
when  you  nivver  seed  a  soul  in  this  village 
except  the  home-dwellers.  And  now  there's 
bicycles  and  motor  cars  almost  every  day. 
Most  on  'em  just  pokes  their  noses  round,  and 
then  off  they  goes.  Some  wants  to  see  the 
tomb  inside,  and  then  there's  a  big  stone  over 
an  old  doorway  at  the  back  o'  the  church,  what 
they  calls  ''Arrowing  o'  'Ell,' though  /don't 
know  what  it  means.  You've  'card  on  it  ? 
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Well,  I  suppose  it's  something  wonderful ; 
but  /  could  nivver  see  no  'Arrow  and  no 
'Ell." 

"Ill  tell  you  what,  sexton,"  I  said,  noticing 
some  obviously  human  bones  in  the  earth  at 
his  graveside,  "  this  churchyard  needs  a  bit  of 
new  ground." 

"Ye're  right  there,"  said  he,  "it's  needed 
that  a  good  many  years.  But  we  can't  get  no 
new  ground.  Old  Bob  Cromwell  as  owns  the 
lands  on  that  side  won't  sell,  and  Lord  - 
won't  give,  so  wot  are  yer  to  do  ?  Why,  I  do 
believe  as  there's  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
people  buried  in  this  little  churchyard.  It's  a 
big  parish,  too,  and  they've  been  burying  their 
dead  here  since  nobody  knows  when.  Bones  ? 
Why,  in  some  parts  there's  almost  as  much 
bones  as  there  is  clay.  Yer  puts  in  one,  and 
yer  digs  up  two :  that's  about  what  it  comes 
to.  I  sometimes  says  to  my  missis,  '  I  wonder 
who  they'll  dig  up  to  make  room  for  me.' 
'  Yes,'  she  says,  '  and  I  wonder  who  you'll  be 
dug  up  to  make  room  for.'  It's  scandalous, 
that's  what  I  says." 
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"  But  does  the  law  allow  you  to  disturb 
these  old  graves  ? " 

"  It  does  when  they're  old  enough.  But  you 
can't  be  over  particular  in  a  place  no  bigger 
than  this.  Of  course,  we're  a  bit  careful  like. 
But  ask  no  questions,  and  I'll  tell  yer  no  lies." 

"  But  this  grave  you're  digging  now ;  how 
long  is  it  since  the  last  interment  was  made  in 
the  same  ground  ? " 

"  Well,  that's  a  pretty  straight  'un.  That's 
what  I  call  coming  to  the  point ! — Thank  'ee, 
sir — and  good  luck  to  you  and  yours  ! — How- 
ever, since  you  seem  a  plain-dealing  gentleman, 
I'll  tell  you  summat  as  I  wouldn't  tell  every- 
body. You  poke  your  stick  about  in  that  soil 
over  there,  and  you'll  find  some  bits  as  belonged 
to  Sam  Wiggin's  grandfather  on  his  mother's 
side."  (I  poked  my  stick  as  directed.)  "  That's 
his  tooth  you've  got  now ;  but  I  won't  swear 
to  it,  as  things  had  got  a  bit  mixed,  no  doubt, 
afore  they  put  him  in.  Wait  a  bit,  though. 
What's  under  that  big  lump  at  the  end  o' 
my  spade?"  (He  reached  out  his  spade  and 
touched  a  clod  ;  I  turned  it  over  and  revealed 
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the  thing  it  hid :  he  examined  it  carefully.) 
"  You  see,  you  can  generally  tell  after  a  bit  o' 
practice  what  belongs  to  what.  Putting  two 
and  two  together — what  with  them  bones  com- 
ing up  so  regular,  and  that  bit  o'  coffin  furni- 
ture right  on  the  top  on  'em — I  reckon  we've 
struck  'im  much  as  he  was  put  down  in  '62." 

"  Are  none  of  his  relatives  living  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Why,  yes,  of  course  they're  living.  Didn't 
I  tell  yer  as  he  was  grandfather  to  Sam  Wiggin 
—that's  'im  as  farms  the  Leasowes  at  t'other 
end  of  the  village.  What'll  he  say? — why, 
nothing  o'  course.  Them  as  sees  nothing,  says 
nothing." 

"But,"  I  said,  "if  Sam  comes  to  church 
next  Sunday  he'll  see  his  grandfather's  bones 
sticking  out  all  over  this  grave." 

*'  'Ow's  'e  to  know  they're  his  grandfather's  ? 
There's  no  name  on  'em,"  said  the  sexton. 

"  But  surely  he  will  remember  that  his 
grandfather  was  buried  in  this  spot." 

"Not  'im!  'E  don't  bother  'is  'ead  about 
grandfathers.  Sam  Wiggin !  Doesn't  know 
'e  ever  had  a  grandfather.  Somebody  else 
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might  take  it  up?  Not  in  this  parish.  Be- 
sides, we've  all  got  used  to  it.  Folks  here  is 
all  mixed  up  wi1  one  another  while  they're 
living,  so  they  don't  mind  gettin'  a  bit  mixeder 
when  they're  dead." 

"But  is  the  parson  used  to  it  along  with 
the  rest  of  you  ? " 

"  Well,  yer  see,  I  allus  clears  up  before  he 
comes  to  bury — ribs  and  shins  and  big  'un's  as 
won't  break  up.  Skulls  breaks  up  easy ;  you 
just  catches  them  a  snope  with  yer  spade,  and 
they  splits  up  down  the  joinin'.  Week  afore 
last  I  dug  up  two  beauties  under  that  yew ; 
anybody  might  a'  kep'  'em  for  a  museum. 
I've  knowed  them  as  would  ha'  done  it,  and 
sold  'em  for  eighteenpence  apiece.  But  I 
couldn't  bring  my  mind  to  it." 

"  So  you  just  broke  them  up,  I  suppose  ? " 

"No,  I  didn't.  One  on  'em  belonged  to 
a  man  as  I  once  knowed ;  leastways  I  re- 
member him  as  a  young  chap.  He  was 
underkeeper  at  the  Hall.  The  young  woman 
he  wanted  to  marry  wouldn't  'ave  'im,  so  he 
shot  hisself  wi'  a  rook  gun.  I  knowed  it 
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'im  by  the  'ole  in  'is  'ead,  no  bigger  nor  a  pea. 
Just  think  o'  that !  No  bigger  nor  a  big  pea, 
I  tell  yer,  and  as  round  as  if  it  had  been  done 
wi'  a  punch.  I  told  my  missis  about  it 
when  I  went  'ome  to  my  tea.  I  says,  '  Do 
yer  remember  'Any  Pole,  the  young  keeper 
in  the  old  lord's  time,  what  shot  hisself  over 
that  affair  wi'  Polly  Towers  ? '  '  Remember 
'im  ? '  she  says.  '  Why,  I  used  to  go  out 
walking  wi'  'im  myself  afore  he  took  up  wi' 
Polly.'  *  I  thought  you  did,'  I  says ;  *  well, 
there's  'is  skull.  See  that  little  'ole  in  it, 
clean  as  if  it  had  been  cut  wi'  a  punch  ?  He 
never  shot  hisself,  not  'e  ! '  'Why,  bless  yer 
heart,  doesn't  it  stand  to  sense  that  if  'e'd  done 
it  'isself,  he'd  a'most  ha'  blowed  'is  'ead  off, 
leastways  made  a  'ole  a  lot  bigger  nor  that  ? 
And  wot's  more,  there'd  ha'  been  a  'ole  on 
the  other  side,  and  there  wasn't  any  sign  o' 
one." 

"  But  perhaps  it  wasn't  'Any  Pole's  skull  ? " 

"Yes,  it  was.     Why,  where's  the  sense  of 

its  not  bein'  ?     I  remember  his  bein'  buried  as 

if  it  was  yesterday,   and   knowed   the    spot 
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quite  well.  And  do  you  think  it  likely  that 
two  men  'ud  be  put  in  the  same  grave  both 
wi'  rook  bullets  in  their  'eads  ?  If  it  wasn't 
'Any  Pole,  who  was  it?" 

"  But  wasn't  all  this  gone  into  at  the 
inquest  ? " 

"  Well,  you  see,  it's  over  forty  year  since  it 
'appened  ;  but  I  can  remember  as  the  'ole  were 
looked  into,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  o'  talk 
at  the  time.  There  was  two  men  as  said  they 
seed  him  wi'  the  gun  in  his  hand,  and  a  mourn- 
ful look  on  his  face,  like.  And  so,  what  wi' 
one  thing  and  another,  when  they  couldn't  find 
who  else  had  killed  him,  they  give  the  verdict 
as  he  must  ha'  killed  hisself.  So,  you  see,  they 
made  it  out  some'ow.  But  you'll  never  make 
me  believe  'e  did  it  'isself — not  after  I've  seen 
that  'ole." 

"  I  wonder  who  shot  him,"  I  said  medita- 
tively. 

"Yes,  and  you'll  'ave  to  go  on  wondering 
till  the  Judgment  Day.  You'll  find  out 
then.  All  I  can  tell  yer  is  that  it  wasn't  me, 
and  it  wasn't  Polly  Towers.  However,  when 
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I  found  his  skull  I  didn't  break  it  as  I  do  wi' 
most  on  'em.  I  just  kep'  it  in  a  bag  and  put 
it  back  when  I  filled  in  the  grave. 

"  But  you  were  askin'  me  about  Parson. 
Well,  I  telled  him  the  state  o'  the  church- 
yard when  he  come  to  the  living.  At  first  he 
took  it  pretty  easy.  '  Hide  'em  as  far  as  you 
can,  Johnny,'  he  says  to  me.  '  And  remember 
there's  this  great  consolation — they'll  all  be 
sorted  out  on  the  Judgment  Day.' 

"  But  one  day  something  'appened  as  give 
Parson  a  pretty  start.  It  was  one  of  these 
chaps  in  motors,  I  reckon,  as  did  it.  I  see 
him  one  Saturday  night  rootin'  about  the 
churchyard  and  lookin'  behind  them  laurels 
where  I  used  to  pitch  all  the  bits  and  bobs 
of  bone  as  I  see  lying  about.  I've  often 
wished  I'd  took  the  number  on  his  motor,  and 
then  we'd  ha'  catched  him  fine  1  But  he  was 
a  gentlemanly-looking  young  feller,  and  I 
didn't  suspect  nothing  at  the  time. 

"  Well,  next  morning,  when  Parson  comes 
to  read  the  Service,  what  do  you  think  he 
found  ?  Why,  there  was  a  man's  thigh-bone, 
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large  as  life,  stuck  in  the  middle  of  the  big 
Prayer-book  at  the  Psalms  for  the  day.  Then, 
when  he  opens  the  Bible  to  read  the  lessons, 
blessed  if  there  wasn't  a  coffin-plate,  worn 
as  thin  as  a  sheet  of  paper,  marking  the  place. 
Then  he  goes  into  the  pulpit,  and  the  first 
thing  he  sees  was  a  jawbone  full  of  teeth 
lyin'  on  the  cushion ;  there  was  ribs  in  the 
book-rack;  there  was  a  tooth  in  his  glass  of 
water ;  there  was  bones  everywhere  —  you 
never  see  such  a  sight  in  all  yer  life!  The 
young  man  must  ha'  taken  a  basketful  into 
the  church.  Some  he  put  into  the  pews, 
some  into  the  collectin'  boxes,  some  under  the 
cushions — you  never  knew  where  you  were 
going  to  find  'em  next  1 " 

"  That  was  a  blackguardly  thing  to  do,"  I 
said.  "  The  man  who  did  it  deserves  the  cat." 

"  So  he  does,"  said  Johnny.  "  But  I  can 
tell  yer,  it's  made  us  more  partikler  ever  since. 
Everything  behind  them  laurel  bushes  was 
cleared  out  and  buried  next  day,  and,  my  eye, 
you  wouldn't  believe  what  a  lot  there  was ! 
Barrer-loads ! 
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"  I'm  told  that  when  Lord  --  ,  up  a'£ 
Hall,  heard  on  it,  he  nearly  killed  hisself  \ri' 
laughin'.  There's  some  folks"  —  here  Johnny 
lowered  his  voice  —  "there's  some  folks  as 
thinks  that  his  lordship  'ad  a  'and  in  it  hisself. 
Some  says  it  was  one  of  them  wild  chaps  as 
'e's  allus  got  staying  with  him.  That's  more 
likely,  hi  my  opinion.  But  it  wouldn't  surprise 
me,  just  between  you  and  me,  to  hear  some 
day  that  his  lordship  was  going  to  give  us  a 
bit  o'  new  ground." 


"MACBETH"  AND  "BANQUO" 
ON  THE  BLASTED  HEATH 

THE  scene  was  the  top  of  a  lofty  hill  in 
Northamptonshire,  crossed  by  the  high  road 
to  London.  The  time,  late  afternoon  of  a 
dark  and  thunderous  day  in  July. 

I  had  journeyed  many  miles  that  day — on 
wheels,  according  to  the  fashion  of  this  age— 
and  had  passed  and  overtaken  hundreds,  liter- 
ally hundreds,  of  tramps.  With  some  of  these 
I  had  already  conversed  as  we  sheltered  from 
recurrent  storms  under  hedges  or  wayside 
trees;  and  I  had  committed,  with  a  joyful 
conscience,  all  the  vices  of  indiscriminate 
charity. 

But  now  the  rain  came  on  in  earnest. 
Blacker  and  blacker  grew  the  skies,  and,  just 
as  I  reached  the  top  of  this  shelterless  hill, 

94 
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the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened,  and  the 
flood  burst. 

No  house  was  in  sight.  But,  looking  round 
me,  in  that  spirit  of  despair  bred  of  black 
weather  and  a  wet  skin,  I  saw,  in  a  large 
bare  field,  a  shepherd's  box — a  thing  on 
wheels,  large  enough,  perhaps,  to  accom- 
modate a  prosperous  vendor  of  ice-cream. 
Abandoning  my  iron  friend  to  the  cold  mercies 
of  the  ditch,  I  scaled  the  wall,  crossed  the 
field,  and  dived  into  the  dry  interior  of  the 
box.  At  one  bound  I  entered  into  full  pos- 
session of  the  freedom  of  Diogenes  in  his 
tub,  with  no  Alexander  to  bother  me.  The 
absolute  seclusion  of  the  country  was  all  my 
own. 

The  box  was  closed  by  a  half-door,  with  an 
aperture  above  facing  towards  the  road.  Had 
the  animal  inside  possessed  four  legs  instead 
of  two,  his  body  would  have  filled  the  box, 
and  his  head  would  have  projected  into  the 
rain.  Though  my  head  was  inside,  I  could 
see  well  enough  what  was  going  on  in  the 
road.  Presently  there  passed  two  cyclists — a 
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young  man  and  woman — racing  through  the 
storm.  I  shouted  to  them,  but  my  voice  was 
drowned  in  the  din.  Some  minutes  elapsed, 
during  which  I  had  the  company  of  my 
thoughts.  Then  suddenly  there  appeared  on 
the  wall  the  incarnate  figures  of  two  tramps, 
unquestionably  such.  They  had  seen  the  box, 
and  were  making  tracks  for  it  with  all  their 
might. 

I  confess  that  for  a  moment  my  spirit 
quailed  within  me.  Seen  at  that  distance,  the 
newcomers  looked  ugly  customers  ;  they  had 
me  in  a  trap,  and,  had  I  possessed  pistols,  I 
verily  believe  that  I  should  have  "looked  to 
the  priming."  But,  having  no  alternatives  of 
that  kind  before  me,  necessity  determined  the 
policy  I  was  to  pursue,  and  I  resolved  at 
once  for  a  friendly  attitude.  Waiting  till  the 
tramps  were  well  within  hearing,  I  thrust  my 
head  from  the  aforesaid  aperture  and  cried 
aloud  as  follows: 

"  Walk  up,  gentlemen !  It's  my  annual 
free  day.  No  charge  for  seats." 

Macbeth    and     Banquo     were    not    more 
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affrighted  by  the  apparition  of  witches  on 
the  blasted  heath  than  were  these  two  in- 
dividuals when  they  heard  the  voice  from  the 
box,  and  saw  the  face  of  him  that  spake. 
They  stopped  dead,  stared,  and,  though  1  won't 
give  this  on  oath,  turned  pale.  I  believe  they 
were  genuinely  scared. 

Presently  one  of  them — say  Macbeth — broke 
into  a  loud  and  merry  laugh.  The  sound  of  it 
was  worth  more  to  me  at  that  moment  than 
a  sheaf  of  testimonials,  for  I  remembered 
Carlyle's  dictum  that  there  is  nothing  irremedi- 
ably wrong  with  any  man  who  can  utter  a 
hearty  laugh. 

"  All  right,  guvnor,"  came  the  reply,  "  we'll 
take  two  stalls  in  the  front  row." 

"  Good  !  "  I  replied.  "  Wire  just  received 
from  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  resign- 
ing their  seats  !  Bring  your  own  opera-glasses, 
and  don't  forget  the  fans." 

"  Got  'em  both,"  said  Macbeth. 

A  moment  later  T  found  myself  in  close 
physical  proximity  to  two  of  the  dirtiest 
rascals  in  Christendom.  A  reconciler  of  oppo- 
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sites,  bent  on  knocking  our  heads  together, 
would  have  had  an  easy  task,  for  there  was  not 
more  than  eight  inches  between  them.  Mis- 
fortunes are  said  to  bring  out  the  fragrance 
of  noble  natures,  and  I  can  testify  that  the 
wetting  these  men  had  received  most  effectu- 
ally brought  out  the  fragrance  of  theirs.  And 
the  ventilation  was  none  too  good. 

The  language  in  which  the  newcomers  pro- 
ceeded to  introduce  themselves  was  not  of  the 
kind  usually  printed,  though  it  had  a  distinctly 
theological  tinge.  More  strenuous  blasphemy 
I  have  never  heard  on  land — or  sea. 

The  introductions  concluded — they  were 
sufficient — Macbeth,  as  though  suddenly  re- 
collecting an  interrupted  train  of  thought, 
broke  out :  "  Say,  mister,  did  yer  see  them 
two  go  by  on  bicycles  just  now  ? " 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  1  see  'em,  quarter  of  a  mile  oop  the 
road,  crouching  oonder  t'hedge "- — he  spoke 
Yorkshire1 — "wet  to  skin,  and  she  nowt  on 

1  The  reader  who  would  get  the  full  flavour  of  Macbeth's 
conversation  should  translate  it,  if  he  can,  into  a  broad 
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but  a  cotton  blouse.  So  I  sez  to  her,  '  My 
dear,  ye'll  get  yer  death  o'  cold.'  '  Yes,'  she 
says,  '  and  me  with  a  weak  chest.'  Pore  young 
thing,  I'm  fair  sorry  for  her.  I  towd  t'young 
man  to  tek  his  co-at  off  and  put  it  ra-ownd 
her.  '  That'll  do  no  good,'  he  sez ;  '  she's  wet 
through  a'ready.'  'Well,'  I  sez,  *  she's  not 
been  wet  through  all  her  life,  has  she  ?  Why 
didn't  you  put  it  on  her  while  she  were  dry  ? 
Sense  ?  You've  got  no  more  sense  nor  a  blind 
rabbit.'  But  it  was  no  good.  My !  What 
rain  I  Nivver  see  nothing  like  it.  They'll  be 
fair  drownded.  I  think  I'll  go  and  fetch  'em 
in.  Holy  potatoes  ! "  (Will  anyone  explain 
this  expression  ?  It  was  evoked  by  a  crash  of 
thunder  which  burst  immediately  above  the 
box  and  seemed  to  hurl  us  into  space.) 

"  No  good  fetching  'em  in  now,"  I  replied, 
taking  a  point  of  view  which  I  afterwards  saw 
to  have  been  that  of  the  Priest  and  the  Levite. 
"  They'd  suffer  more  damage  getting  here  than 

Yorkshire  dialect.  This  I  have  indicated  here  and  there 
by  the  spelling  of  a  word,  which  is  as  far  as,  or  perhaps 
farther  than,  my  own  competence  extends. 
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staying  where  they  are.  Besides,  where  would 
you  put  'em  ? " 

"  That's  trew,"  said  Macbeth.  "  This  ain't 
no  place  for  ladies,  anyhow."  (It  wasn't !) 
"  But  just  think  of  that  pore  young  thing 
— nowt  on,  I  tell  yer,  but  a  cotton  blouse. 
Hello !  there's  a  cart  coming.  I'll  tell  t'man 
to  tek  'em  oop." 

Out  jumped  Macbeth  into  the  pelting  rain, 
and  presently  I  heard  him  shouting  to  the  man 
in  charge :  "Hey,  mister !  There's  a  young 
man  and  woman  crouching  under  t'hedge  oop 
t'ro-ad.  She  nowt  on  but  a  cotton  blouse  1 
It  isn't  sa-afe,  yer  know,  in  this  thoonder  and 
lightnin'.  Tek  her  oop,  and  put  a  sack  or  two 
on  her." 

I  gathered  the  result  of  the  interview  was 
satisfactory  to  Macbeth,  for  presently  he  came 
back,  steaming,  into  the  box.  For  some 
minutes  he  continued  to  mutter  with  the 
thunder,  about  "  poor  young  things,"  "  cotton 
blouses,"  and  "  weak  chests." 

But  the  altruistic  passion  in  the  man  had 
spent  itself  for  the  moment,  and  now  the 
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conversation  began  to  take  other  forms. 
Banquo  began  to  enter  into  the  dialogue. 
His  contributions  so  far  had  been  mainly 
interjectory  and  blasphemous — a  department 
of  which  he  was  obviously  a  more  versatile 
exponent  than  the  other,  who  was  by  no 
means  a  'prentice  hand.  And  here  1  must 
note  a  curious  thing.  Whether  it  was  that 
the  box  afforded  no  proper  theatre  for  exhibit- 
ing the  natural  dignity  of  my  carriage,  or 
that  the  light  was  not  good,  or  that  I  am 
a  ruffian  at  heart  and  had  been  caught  at  an 
unguarded  moment — whatever  the  true  cause 
may  have  been,  I  am  certain  that  up  to  this 
moment  my  two  companions  had  no  suspicion 
that  I  was  not  a  tramp  like  themselves. 

It  was  Banquo  who  unmasked  the  truth. 
His  mind  was  less  preoccupied  with  the 
sufferings  of  the  "poor  young  thing,"  and 
no  doubt  had  been  taking  observations.  The 
result  of  these  he  proceeded  to  communi- 
cate to  Macbeth  by  a  series  of  nudges  and 
winks  which,  in  the  close  proximity  of  the 
moment,  I  felt  rather  than  saw,  On  the 
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whole,  I  am  sorry  that  their  first  delusion— 
if,  indeed,  it  was  a  delusion,  of  which  I  am 
genuinely  doubtful  -  -  was  not  maintained. 
However,  the  discovery  opened  the  way  to 
fresh  developments.  They  ceased  to  address 
me  as  "  Johnny,"  "  Old  Joker,"  or  something 
worse ;  ceased  swearing,  for  which,  lover  of 
originality  as  I  am,  I  was  thankful ;  and  began 
generally  to  pay  me  the  respect  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  soles  of  my  boots  were  intact. 
Theirs  were  in  a  very  different  condition. 

I  can't  disguise  that  there  was  something 
like  an  awkward  pause.  But  I  exerted  myself 
to  bridge  the  chasm,  and,  thanks  to  them 
rather  than  to  me,  it  was  bridged. 

"  Where  are  you  going  to-night  ? "  I  asked 
as  soon  as  the  modus  vivendi  was  assured. 

"Ain't  going  nowhere  in  particular,"  said 
Banquo.  "  We  just  go  anywhere." 

"  What ! "  I  said,  "  don't  you  know  where 
you'll  pass  the  night?" 

"  A  Veil,  it's  just  this  way,"  returned  the 
other.  "  Me  and  my  mate  here  are  musicians, 
and  we  just  go  this  way  and  that  according  to 
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where  the  publics  are.  It's  in  the  publics  we 
makes  what  living  we  gets — singing  in  the 
bars  and  cadging  for  drink  and  coppers." 

"  And  a  bloomin'  shame  we  should  have  to 
do  it ! "  chimed  in  Macbeth.  "  But  what  can 
yer  do  ?  My  trade's  a  mason ;  Leeds  is  where 
I  come  from ;  but  when  they're  short  of  work, 
if  you've  got  two  grey  hairs  and  another  chap's 
got  only  one,  you  gets  the  sack,  and  has  to 
live  as  best  yer  can. 

"  God  knows  I  don't  want  this  beastly 
life.  But  it's  a  good  thing  I've  got  it  to 
turn  to.  Most  on  'em  has  nowt  but  their 
trades,  and  them's  the  ones  as  has  to  starve. 
But  me  and  my  mate  here  happens  to  be 

moosical.  Used  to  sing  in  St  Church 

in  Leeds.  Leading  bass,  I  was  —  a  bit 
irregular,  I'll  own,  and  that's  why  they 
wouldn't  keep  me  on.  My  mate  plays  the 
cornet.  He  used  to  be  in  the  band  of  the 
-  Fusiliers.  Served  in  South  Africa,  he 
did,  and  got  a  sock  in  the  face  from  a  shell ; 
yer  can  see  the  'ole  under  his  eye.  Good 
thing  it  didn't  'it  him  in  the  ma-outh,  or  he 
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wouldn't  ha'  been  able  to  play  the  cornet  any 
more.  Know  Yorkshire,  mister  ? " 

I  replied  that  I  did. 

"  Well,  if  yer  knows  Yorkshire,  yer  knows 
there's  plenty  of  music  up  there.  They  can 
tell  music,  when  they  hear  it,  in  Yorkshire, 
that  they  can !  But  these  caownties  down 
here,  why,  the  people  knows  no  more  about 
music  nor  pigs.  They  can't  tell  the  difference 
between  a  man  what  really  can  sing  and 
one  of  these  'ere  'owlirt'  'umbugs  that  goes 
draggin'  little  children  up  and  daown  t' 
streets.  That  sort  makes  more  money  than 
we  does.  And  I  tell  you,  him  'ere" — indi- 
cating Banquo — "is  a  good  cornet  player. 
'Ere,  Banquo,  fetch  it  out  o'  your  pocket, 
lad,  and  play  the  gentleman  a  toon." 

As  far  as  I  could  judge,  Banquo's  pocket 
was  situated  somewhere  in  the  middle  of  his 
back,  for  it  was  from  a  region  in  that  quarter, 
where  I  had  already  felt  a  hard  excrescence, 
due  as  I  might  have  thought  to  an  unextracted 
cannon-ball  received  in  South  Africa,  that  the 
cornet  was  produced. 
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"  Play  the  gentleman  *  The  Merry  Widder,' " 
said  Macbeth,  "and  wait  till  the  thunder's 
stopped  rolling  before  you  begin." 

The  "  Merry  Widder  "  was  well  and  duly 
played,  and  fully  bore  out  Macbeth's  eulogy 
of  the  player.  It  was  followed  by  some- 
thing from  Maritana,  and  other  things 
which  I  forget.  Though  the  mouth  of  the 
trumpet  was  only  a  few  inches  from  the  drum 
of  my  ear,  yet  the  din  of  the  rain  on  the  roof 
was  such  that  the  effect  was  not  unpleasant — 
at  all  events,  it  was  a  welcome  relief  from  the 
frightful  strain  on  the  olfactory  organ.  The 
man,  I  say,  was  a  good  player,  and  I  remember 
wishing,  as  I  listened  to  him,  that  there  was 
anything  in  life  that  I  could  do  half  as  well. 

As  he  finished  one  of  his  selections,  the 
gloom  deepened,  it  became  almost  dark  as 
night,  the  rain  ceased  for  a  moment,  and  there 
was  silence ;  and  then  there  shot  in  upon  us 
a  blast  of  fire  and  a  bolt  of  thunder,  so  near 
and  so  overwhelming  that  I  verily  believe  it 
was  a  narrow  escape  from  death. 

"  That's  something  to  put  the  fear  of  God 
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into  a  man,"  said  Macbeth,  as  the  volley  rolled 
into  distance.  "  My  crikey  !  But  I've  heard 
say,  mister,  that  the  thunder  is  the  voice  of 
the  wrath  of  God." 

"  I'm  sure  it  is,"  I  replied. 

"  Sounds  like  it  anyhow.  I  wonder  if  that 
there  chap  with  the  cart  has  got  the  young 
woman  under  cover.  She'll  be  scared  out  of 
her  life.  Eh,  but  isn't  it  dark  ?  It  might  be 
half-past  ten.  Here,  matey" — to  Banquo — 
"  let's  have  something  in  keepin'  loike.  Give 
us  '  Lead,  Kindly  Light,'  lad,  on  t'cornet,  and 
I'll  sing  the  bass.  I  want  t'  gentleman  to 
hear  my  voice." 

The  hymn  was  sung  in  a  voice  as  good  as 
some  that  have  made  great  fortunes,  but  with 
a  depth  of  emotion  which  occasionally  spoilt 
the  notes  ;  and  I  can  say  little  more  than  that 
the  singing,  in  that  strange  setting,  with 
muttering  thunder  for  an  undertone,  was  a 
thing  I  shall  not  forget. 

"  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  hymn  ? " 
said  Macbeth  (the  tears  made  watercourses 
down  his  dirty  face)  when  it  was  over. 
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"Yes,"  I  said,  "a  little." 

"But  I  know  all  about  it,"  replied  Macbeth. 
'•  Him  as  wrote  that  hymn  was  Cardinal 
Newman.  They  say  he  wrote  it  at  sea, 
maybe  he  wrote  it  in  a  storm — like  this.  He 
was  a  Protestant,  and  was  just  turning  into  a 
Catholic.  Didn't  know  whether  he  would  or 
whether  he  wouldn't,  loike.  That's  what  he 
means  when  he  says,  'Lead,  Kindly  Light.' 
He  was  i'  th'  dark,  and  wanted  lightin'.  It 
was  all  dark,  don't  you  see,  just  loike  it  is 
naow." 

Some  minutes  elapsed,  during  which  neither 
Banquo  nor  I  said  a  word.  I  stole  a  glance  at 
the  "  'ole  under  his  eye,"  and  saw  that  it  was 
no  laughing  matter  to  "  get  a  sock  in  the  face 
from  a  shell."  The  human  profile,  on  that  side, 
had  virtually  disappeared ;  jaw  and  cheek-bone 
were  smashed  in  ;  there  was  neither  nostril  nor 
ear ;  the  lower  eyelid  was  missing ;  the  eye 
itself  was  evidently  sightless,  and  a  constant 
trickle  of  tears  ran  down  into  the  hideous  scar 
below. 

I    thought    of  this    man   wandering   over 
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the  earth,  abhorred  of  all  beholders ;  I 
thought  of  the  music  he  managed  to  make 
with  the  remnant  of  his  mutilated  face;  I 
thought  also  of  the  rigour  of  Destiny  and  the 
kindliness  of  Death.  I  remember  the  words 
running  in  my  head, "  He  hath  no  form  nor 
comeliness.  Yet  he  was  wounded  for  our 
transgressions,  and  the  chastisement  of  our 
peace  was  upon  him." 

I  averted  my  glance,  but  not  before  Banquo 
had  discovered  that  I  was  looking  at  him. 
"  Ha,"  he  said ;  "  you're  lookin'  at  my  face.  It's 
a  beauty,  isn't  it  ?  They  ought  to  put  it  on 
the  board  outside  the  recruitin'  stations,  as  a 
sort  of  inducement  to  good-lookin'  young  men. 
Help  to  make  the  Army  popular  wi'  the 
young  women,  don't  you  see  ?  '  George,  why 
don't  you  join  the  Army  and  get  a  face  like 
that?  You'd  be  worth  lookin' at  then.'  Can't 
you  hear  'em  saying  it  ?  Oh  yes,  I'm  proud 
o'  my  face,  tliat  I  am  1  So's  my  old  gal. 
That's  why  she  left  me  and  the  kids  the  day 
I  come  home — never  seen  her  since.  Every 
time  I  draws  my  pension  I  says  to  myself, 
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'  Bill,  my  lad,  that  face  o'  yours  is  cheap  at 
the  price.  Keep  up  your  pecker,  my  hearty ; 
you'll  make  yer  fortune  when  Mr  Barnum  sees 
yer !  It's  a  bloomin'  good  investment,  that's 
what  I  calls  it.  Gives  yer  a  sort  o'  start  in 
life.  Makes  folks  glad  to  see  yer  when  you 
drops  in  to  tea.  And  then  I'm  always  feelin' 
as  though  I  wanted  to  have  my  photograph 
taken — and  that's  nice,  too.  So  you  see, 
takin'  it  all  round,  it's  quite  a  blessin'  to  have 
a  face  like  mine." 

I  was  silent,  not  knowing  what  to  say. 
Banquo  went  on  : 

"  I  thought  when  I  come  out  o'  the 
'orspital  as  it  were  all  up  wi'  playin'  the  cornet. 
But  I  made  up  my  mind  as  I'd  try.  So  I 
kep'  up  practice  all  the  way  home  from  the 
Cape,  and  when  we  got  to  Southampton  I 
could  just  manage  to  blow  into  the  mouth- 
piece. It  hurt  a  bit,  too,  I  can  tell  you.  You 
see,  I  can  only  play  on  one  side  o'  my  mouth — 
like  this.  But  I  got  used  to  it  after  a  time ; 
and  now  I  can  play  a'most  as  well  wi'  half  a 
mouth  as  I  used  to  do  wi'  a  whole  un." 
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Again  I  was  silent,  for  there  was  a  tangle 
of  thoughts  in  my  mind,  and  behind  it  all 
a  vague,  uncomfortable  sense  that  I  was  come 
to  judgment.  From  this  sprang  a  sudden 
resolve  to  change  the  subject,  which  was  un- 
pleasant to  me  in  more  senses  than  one.  So 
I  said,  after  the  pause,  "  What  about  your 
pension  ? " 

"  Pension,  did  you  say  ?  Well,  you  see,  sir, 
I've  been  in  a  bit  o'  trouble  since  I  come 
home.  There  was  a  kind  old  gent  as  give  me 
three  months  in  the  choke-hole  for  not  behav- 
in'  quite  as  handsome  as  I  ought  to.  '  It'll 
spile  all  my  good  looks,  your  Worship,'  I  says 
when  he  sentenced  me.  '  Remove  the 
prisoner,  officer ! '  he  says ;  and  I  thinks  to 
myself, '  I'd  like  to  remove  you,  old  gentleman, 
and  see  what  you'd  look  like  on  a  hammynition 
waggon,  wi'  two  dead  pals  under  your  nose, 
and  a  pom-pom  shell  a-burstin'  in  your  ear-'ole.' 
But  I've  had  one  good  friend,  anyhow ;  and 
I  don't  want  a  better — and  that's  him  there  " 
(indicating  Macbeth).  "  He's  a  man,  he  is ! 
I  can  tell  you  one  thing — if  it  hadn't  been  for 
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him  there,  I'd  ha'  sent  the  other  half  o'  my 
head  to  look  for  the  first  half  long  ago — and 
that's  the  truth  ! " 

While  this  conversation  was  proceeding- 
Macbeth,  more  suo,  continued  to  mutter  like 
a  man  in  a  troubled  dream,  now  humming  a 
bar  of  the  tune,  now  drawling  out  a  phrase 
from  the  words,  "  O'er  moor  and  fen,  o'er  crag 
and  torrent,  till  the  night  is  gone  " — this,  I 
believe,  he  repeated  several  times,  lighting  his 
pipe  in  the  intervals  and  spitting  out  of  the 
door.  Then  he  went  on  more  articulately: 
"  Rum  go,  ain't  it — me  singing  that  hymn  in 
a  place  like  this  ?  Sung  it  in  church  'undreds 
o'  times.  We  give  it  sometimes  in  the  streets. 
It's  part  of  our  repertoire"  (he  pronounced 
this  word  quite  correctly).  "  But  I  can't  help 
makin'  a  babby  o'  mysen  whenever  I  think  o' 
what  it  means.  I  don't  think  of  it,  as  a  rewle. 
I  should  break  down  if  I  did  ;  like  as  I  nearly 
did  just  naow.  Oh  Lor' !  I  can  get  on  all 
right  till  I  comes  to  th'  end.  It's  them 
'angel  faces'  wot  knocks  the  stuffing  out  o' 
mel" 
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"  Same  'ere,"  I  replied  ;  and  I  put  my  head 
out  of  the  aperture  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air. 


"  When  shall  we  three  meet  again 
In  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  rain  ? " 


MARY1 


THE  Birth  Register  declares  that  Mary 
was  born  in  1880 ;  but  for  my  part  I  can 
hardly  believe  it.  For  Mary's  record  proves, 
by  internal  evidence,  that  she  lived  in  a 
future  so  remote  from  the  present  that  she 
cannot  have  been  born  in  the  past.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  understand  how  there 
can  be  any  basis  in  history  for  the  lives  of 
people  who  are  in  advance  of  their  age ;  and 
Mary  was  greatly  in  advance  of  hers.  Thus 
1  am  at  a  loss  to  construct  a  tense  which 
would  convey  an  idea  of  the  date  of  Mary's 
birth.  Even  the  paulo-post-futurum  would 
be,  in  my  opinion,  far  too  early. 

Although  Mary  was  a  New  Woman,  she 

1   Published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  July  191 1. 
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was  the  most  charming  of  my  friends.  This 
is  not  a  novel ;  none  the  less  I  cannot  refrain 
from  recording  that  Mary  had  a  tall  and 
graceful  figure,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  all 
men  and  some  women,  a  perilously  beautiful 
face.  She  was  gay,  witty,  mordant,  auda- 
cious —  and  she  had  other  qualities  of  a 
like  nature  which,  though  theoretically  not 
lovable  in  women,  have  the  property  of 
causing  them  to  be  loved.  And  with  these 
went  an  endowment  of  the  softer  graces 
which,  even  if  the  others  had  been  absent, 
would  have  endowed  her  personality  with  a 
desolating  force.  Moreover,  she  was  an  M.A. 
As  to  the  New  Womanhood  represented 
by  Mary,  I  must  confess  myself  in  a  diffi- 
culty. It  is,  I  believe,  the  old  trouble  about 
the  definition  of  terms ;  though  Mary  herself 
always  set  it  down  to  my  want  of  intelligence. 
In  one  sense  every  woman  you  meet  is  most 
emphatically  a  New  One ;  and  the  last  one 
met  is  always  so  surprising  as  to  leave 
most  people  incapable  for  the  time  being 
of  apprehending  anything  Newer.  But  the 
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phrase  on  Mary's  lips  had  a  technical  signifi- 
cation to  which  she  attached  great  import- 
ance ;  and  this  meaning,  there  is  reason  to 
think,  is  very  hard  to  convey  to  persons 
who  lack  a  Special  Training. 

Lacking  this  training  myself,  I  was  not 
a  good  subject  for  enlightenment,  though 
Mary  took  great  pains  to  enlighten  me.  I 
could  never  grasp  the  point  at  „  which  the 
Newness  of  the  New  Woman  began.  As  I 
listened  to  her  explanations,  I  fell  a  victim 
to  the  association  of  ideas  and  fancied  I  was 
hearing  a  lecture  on  Archaeology:  a  distinct 
flavour  of  antiquity  would  come  into  my 
mouth  and  I  would  begin  to  think  about 
Mother  Eve  and  Jezebel ;  about  Schlie- 
mann's  discoveries  at  Troy ;  about  the  Taj 
Mahal ;  about  the  ladies  whose  residuary 
forms  are  to  be  seen  in  the  mummy  cases  at 
the  British  Museum — and  so  on. 

Mary  was  not  domesticated,  and  pitied 
those  who  were.  She  earned  her  own  living 
easily,  and  maintained  a  rather  elegant 
little  flat  in  the  West  End.  To  her  excellent 
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father,  who  was  a  Baptist  minister,  she  was 
a  sore  perplexity ;  to  her  ignorant  and 
bigoted  mother  she  was  an  object  of  bitter 
aversion.  Her  sisters  were  afraid  of  her ; 
and  her  brother,  who  was  going  to  be  a 
missionary,  couldn't  "  make  her  out." 

When  Mary  lived  at  home,  there  were 
daily  scenes ;  and  her  occasional  visits, 
after  she  had  become  independent,  seldom 
failed  to  raise  a  breeze.  Her  father  was 
often  heard  to  lament  "that  he  had  ever 
sent  her  to  college" — an  enterprise  which 
had  cost  him  half  his  income  and  deprived 
him  of  his  daughter.  Night  and  morning 
he  prayed  for  her  return  to  straight  paths 
— openly  in  family  prayers,  secretly  as  he 
walked  his  rounds,  or  after  he  had  retired 
to  his  room.  He  would  lie  awake  for  long 
hours — praying  for  Mary,  and  when  at  last 
he  fell  asleep  he  would  pray  for  her  in  his 
dreams.  But  the  heavens  were  deaf  to  his 
entreaties.  The  more  he  prayed  the  more 
"dreadful"  became  Mary's  views.  How  the 
good  man  managed  to  retain  his  faith  in  the 
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efficacy  of  prayer,  and  to  uphold  that  of  his 
flock,  I  know  not. 

Looking  down  upon  the  actual  world 
from  her  view-point  in  the  Nietzsche  en- 
lightenment, Mary  saw  nothing  but  stupidity. 
She  saw  society  based  upon  stupid  con- 
ventions ;  she  saw  civilisation  devoted  to 
stupid  aims ;  she  saw  religion  nurtured  on 
stupid  illusions.  And  of  all  the  stupid 
things  in  this  stupid  world,  the  British 
Public  was  the  stupidest.  One  debt,  and 
one  debt  only,  did  Mary  acknowledge  to 
society :  it  provided  her  with  "  subjects " 
—subjects  for  mirth,  subjects  for  brilliant 
satire,  subjects  for  extremely  profitable 
literary  enterprise.  Mary  had  already  written 
two  plays,  one  of  which  had  been  accepted  by 
a  London  manager.  It  dealt,  of  course,  with 
the  marriage  problem,  and  the  elegant  little 
flat  was  its  fruit.  One  often  wondered  what 
occupation  would  be  left  for  a  person  of 
Mary's  gifts  if  his  lot  should  happen  to  be 
cast  in  a  world  where  there  was  no  marriage 
problem,  or  in  an  age  when  the  British  and 
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other  Publics  had  sloughed  off  their  stupidity 
and  become  as  clever  as  Mary  herself. 

Indeed,  I  was  often  surprised  that  Mary 
should  keep  acquaintance  with  a  person  like 
myself.  I  suspect  that  it  was  my  excessive 
stupidity  which  drew  her  to  my  doors.  In 
me  she  found  gathered  up,  in  a  cheap  and 
easily  accessible  form,  the  various  illusions 
which  it  was  her  mission  to  defy  and  shatter, 
and  thus  she  obtained,  in  the  time  required 
for  smoking  two  cigarettes,  a  familiarity 
with  current  obscurantisms  which  would 
otherwise  have  involved  her  in  weeks 
of  laborious  observation.  There  are  few 
cherished  convictions  of  mine  which  have 
not  been  exploded  by  Mary  a  score  of  times. 
So  often  has  she  raked  me  fore  and  aft  in  the 
presence  of  my  family  and  of  my  friends ; 
so  often  has  she  compelled  me  to  admit,  in 
spite  of  myself,  that  my  views  were  those 
of  a  perfectly  irrational  being ;  so  often  has 
she  turned  the  laugh  against  my  idols ;  so 
often  has  she  converted  my  serious  argu- 
ments into  good  stories  to  be  told  at  my 
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expense,  that  it  strikes  me  as  strange  that 
I  still  should  love  her  memory.  I  could  not 
have  endured  it  from  another  person.  But, 
somehow,  I  enjoyed  being  made  ridiculous 
by  Mary.  Nay,  when  I  was  dragged,  after 
much  reluctance,  to  see  her  play,  The 
Fall  of  Polly,  on  the  night  of  its  two 
hundred  and  fiftieth  performance,  and  saw 
everything  that  I  loathed  held  up  to  honour, 
and  everything  that  I  honoured  trampled  in 
the  mud,  I  was  still  not  offended,  but  rather 
gratified,  for  I  remembered  that  Mary  had 
done  it ;  and  when  she  appeared  before  the 
curtain  I  cried,  "  God  bless  her !  " — to  the 
infinite  amusement  of  the  people  in  the 
stalls. 

"  Have  you  seen  The  Indiscretions  of 
Gwendoline  ? "  she  said  to  me  one  day ; 
"it's  the  greatest  drama  of  modern  times." 

"  No,"    I    answered,    "  I've    not    seen    it. 
And  I'm  not  going  to  see  it." 

"  Poor  thing !  Why  don't  you  come  out 
of  your  hole  ? " 
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"  Because  I  like  my  hole.  It's  warm  and 
comfortable." 

"  You're  an  incarnation  of  the  whole 
British  Public — at  least  you  would  be,  if 
you  were  not  so  thin." 

"  Mary,"  I  said,  "  you're  playing  with  fire." 

"  Quite  so.  But  your  hole,  that  you 
find  so  comfortable,  is  warmed  by  the 
fires  that  people  played  with  in  the  past. 
We're  warming  the  hole  for  the  future,  and 
using  the  smoke  for  driving  you  out  of 
yours." 

'•'  Mind  you  don't  get  suffocated  in  your 
own  smoke." 

"  Dearest  uncle !  I'll  work  you  a  pair 
of  nice  warm  slippers  for  your  next  birth- 
day. But  tell  me — have  you  read  Les 
Aveugles1*" 

"What?" 

"Les  Aveugks  —  it's  all  the  rage  in 
Paris.  The  plot  turns  on  the  problem 
of " 

"  Not  another  word,  Mary.  It  makes  me 
sick  to  hear  you  speak  of  this." 
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"  And  so  say  all  of  you  1  And  because 
you  say  it,  millions  of  human  lives  are  under 
a  curse." 

"  Silence ! " 

"  Well  said,  old  mole !  But  I'm  not 
so  easily  shut  up.  I've  not  taken  part 
in  Suffragette  demonstrations  for  nothing. 
And  how,  pray,  do  you  propose  to  deal 
with  the  evil?" 

"Rather  than  tell  you,  Mary,  I'd  tear 
my  tongue  out." 

"  Which  is  only  a  melodramatic  way 
of  expressing  your  childlike  ignorance  of 
the  whole  matter.  Well,  I've  something 
to  say  about  that  question,  and  before  six 
months  are  out  all  London  will  be  talking 
about  it." 

"Under  its  breath,  I  trust.  But,  Mary, 
does  this  mean  that  you  are  writing  another 
play?" 

"It  does." 

"  Don't — dear  Mary,  don't !  What  cursed 
spite  has  doomed  a  sweet  young  girl  like 
you  to  sully  her  fingers  with  such  filth ! 
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You're  floundering  in  a  bog  of  lies.  Get  out 
of  it,  for  God's  sake !  Take  a  cottage  in 
Surrey,  with  three  acres  and  a  cow — and 
a  pony  and  cocks  and  hens.  Milk  the  cow 
and  clean  out  the  pony's  stable,  and  put 
your  play  on  the  fire-back.  Then  you'll  be- 
come a  sane  woman." 

"  Ferocious  Puritan,"  said  Mary,  "  we'll 
crop  your  ears  and  put  you  in  the  pillory 
as  soon  as  the  New  Order  begins.  But 
you're  a  dear  old  ignoramus,  all  the  same. 
Have  you  never  read  in  your  favourite 
philosophers  that  the  grossest  subjects  lose 
their  grossness  under  the  transmuting  touch 
of  Art  ?  What  about  Keats  and  the  Pot  of 
Basil  ? " 

"Fudge!"  I  said.  "If  Keats  had  been 
obsessed  by  any  such  theory  he  would 
never  have  written  a  line  worth  remembering. 
Fancy  Shakespeare  sitting  down  to  write 
a  psychological  play !  Why,  Mary,  can't 
you  see  that  all  your  characters  are  just 
marionettes?  Your  Fall  of  Polly  is  no 
more  a  drama  than  Punch  and  Judy  is. 
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I  fancied  I  saw  you  pulling  the  strings ; 
and  really,  my  girl,  you  pulled  them  rather 
clumsily  at  times." 

"  It's  made  my  fortune,  anyhow,"  said 
Mary. 

"  No  doubt.  But  if  your  estimate  of 
British  stupidity  were  a  trifle  more  thorough- 
going, you'd  understand  why.  The  play 
succeeds  because  it  contains  just  the  kind 
of  humbug  that  pleases  people  who  want  to 
think  themselves  as  clever  as  you  are.  And 
there's  another  reason  which  your  denomina- 
tion is  rather  slow  to  see.  You  flatter  your- 
selves that  you  are  widening  the  horizon 
of  the  British  public,  while  all  the  time  you 
are  only  providing  them  with  the  low  sensa- 
tions they  love.  Without  that  salt  to  flavour 
your  dish,  nobody  would  ask  for  it.  That's 
what  makes  it  go  down." 

"This,"  said  Mary,  "is  both  stupid  and 
commonplace.  The  glory  of  the  modern 
drama,  if  you  could  only  see  it,  is  that  for 
the  first  time  in  history  we  are  putting 
plays  on  the  stage  that  are  true  to  human 
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nature,  and  express  the  fundamental  needs 
which  convention  has  suppressed." 

"  Fudge  again  !  "  I  said.  "  Your  notion 
that  life  is  acted  psychology  is  the  funda- 
mental lie  which  dooms  the  whole  array  of 
your  novels  and  plays  to  the  dung-hills  of 
history.  Fortunately  for  the  world,  there 
are  some  strings  in  human  nature  which 
not  even  Ibsen  and  Nietzsche  can  teach 
you  to  pull.  And  I'll  tell  you  another 
thing.  People  nowadays — thanks  to  your 
doings — love  to  imagine  themselves  in  situ- 
ations which  they  haven't  the  courage  to 
touch  in  real  life.  Provide  them  with  that 
sort  of  imagery,  and  they  will  pay  you  well. 
Meanwhile  they  are  losing  interest  in  the 
actual  world  because  it  fails  to  yield  them 
the  spiced  poison  diet  of  your  preposterous 
psychology.  And  there  is  not  a  single  thing 
they  learn  from  you  which  more  than  one 
in  ten  thousand  is  bold  enough  to  translate 
into  action." 

"  You've  said  that  twice  over,"  answered 
Mary,  "and  I'm  doubtful  if  it's  worth 
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saying  at  all.  Besides,  I've  heard  it  before  ; 
it's  quite  a  commonplace.  However,  you 
admit  that  one  person  in  ten  thousand  has 
the  courage  to  do  something.  Don't  you 
think  the  example  of  that  one  may  hearten 
up  the  others  in  course  of  time  ? " 

"  No,  I  don't.  The  one  imagines,  no 
doubt,  he's  going  to  be  a  lighthouse.  And 
he  invariably  turns  out  a  shipwreck." 

"Indeed!  What  about "  And  Mary 

mentioned  names,  beginning  with  George 
Sand,  and  ending  with  the  heroine  of  the 
last  sensational  novel. 

"A  most  illustrious  company,"  I  said. 
"  But,  Mary,  don't  you  think  it  a  trifle 
inconsistent  that  you  who  preach  the  duty 
of  being  original  should  yet  find  your  type 
of  originality  in  women  who  have  defied  con- 
vention on  a  solitary  point  ?  After  all,  there 
is  no  fixed  way  of  being  original ;  not  even 
that  of  running  off  with  another  woman's 
husband.  Can't  you  invent  a  new  sin  ?  The 
monotony  of  this  one  is  appalling." 

"  The    newness    consists    in  the  way  you 
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do  it,"  said  Mary,  "and  the  ways  of  doing 
it  are  endless.  I've  invented  over  forty 
myself.  In  fact  there's  nothing  that  gives 
more  scope  to  the  imagination." 

"  I  wish  you'd  stop  inventing  them,  and 
invent  a  new  mouse  -  trap  instead.  This 
house  is  overrun  with  mice,  and  a  really 
efficient  trap  would  be  a  boon.  Society 
would  be  more  grateful  for  a  new  mouse- 
trap than  for  a  new  form  of  breaking  the 
marriage  vow.  Besides,  Mary,  I'm  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  be  thinking  that  your 
imagination  could  find  as  much  scope  and 
more  wholesome  occupation  in  some  other 
field.  And  then  think  how  easily  people 
who  want  those  things  can  invent  them 
for  themselves.  Whereas  a  good  mouse-trap 
is  a  work  of  genius,  and  utterly  beyond  the 
compass  of  most  of  us." 

"Well,"  said  Mary,  "you'll  be  pleased 
to  hear  that  I'm  not  going  to  invent  any 
more.  At  least  I'm  first  going  to  try  some 
experiments.  Meanwhile,  I'll  think  about 
the  mouse- trap." 
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She  put  a  finger  to  her  lips  and  stared 
into  the  fire.  Her  last  words  startled  me, 
for  they  were  spoken  in  a  deep  voice  which 
Mary  always  used  when  she  meant  more 
than  she  said.  When,  a  moment  later, 
she  turned  her  eyes  upon  me,  they  were  full 
of  tears.  She  sprang  from  her  seat,  grasped 
my  hand  and  departed. 


II 

As  we  have  seen,  Mary  was,  in  her  own 
way,  a  philosopher.  Under  the  guidance 
of  Nietzsche  and  other  kindred  spirits,  she 
had  excogitated,  or  perhaps  stolen,  a  Weltan- 
schauung— a  view  of  life.  Up  to  a  certain 
point  in  her  career,  Mary's  view  of  life  re- 
sembled that  of  several  other  philosophers 
in  being  a  view,  and  nothing  more.  That 
is  to  say,  it  was  something  wholly  apart 
from  the  life  of  which  it  professed  to  be 
a  copy.  Life  existed  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  clever  people,  like  herself,  with 
the  opportunity  of  viewing  it,  criticising  it, 
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and,  in  the  case  of  very  clever  people,  of 
making  fun  and  money  at  its  expense. 
That  any  one  should  make  the  attempt  to 
live  according  to  his  views  of  life  had  never 
occurred  to  Mary  as  a  serious  proposition ; 
for  according  to  her  philosophy — I  mean 
the  unconscious  part  of  it — views  were 
not  made  for  life,  but  life  for  views.  Nor 
had  she  ever  reflected  on  the  hideous  ruin 
and  combustion  that  would  fall — not  on 
life,  which  is  sublimely  tolerant  of  such 
things,  but  on  the  world  of  "  views  "  itself— 
if  those  who  professed  them  were  compelled 
by  Act  of  Parliament  to  live  up  to  their 
professions. 

To  an  impartial  outsider  it  would  have 
been  plain  that  Mary's  emancipated  views, 
which  appeared  so  appalling  in  the  eyes  of 
the  excellent  Baptist  minister,  were  in  point 
of  fact  relatively  innocuous ;  inasmuch  as 
the  primal  necessities  of  eating,  drinking, 
sleeping,  and  following  the  multiplication- 
table  placed  an  impassable  barrier  between 
them  and  their  practical  application. 
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When,  however,  Mary  began  to  write  for 
the  stage,  the  grounds  of  this  security  were 
undermined.  She  now  learned  that  her 
views  could  be  acted — on  the  stage.  The 
best  actors  of  the  day  acted  them  ;  packed 
houses  applauded ;  they  flung  bouquets 
when  she  appeared  before  the  curtain ;  the 
newspapers  next  morning  said  variously 
that  her  play  was  "  a  work  of  Art,"  "  a 
candid  and  scathing  exposure  of  real 
motives,"  "a  rebuke  to  our  social  hypoc- 
risy," "the  trumpet-call  of  a  new  age," 
"psychologically  true,"  "true  in  the  higher 
sense  of  truth,"  "  a  transcript  of  life — as 
life  would  be  if  men  were  honest  with 
themselves." 

Hitherto  Mary's  views  of  life  had  been 
things  to  talk  about,  to  argue  for,  to  wax 
witty  in  defending — but  now  they  took 
form  in  breathing  men  and  women ;  she 
saw  them  as  trees  walking ;  the  "  fierce 
glare"  of  the  footlights  brought  out  their 
solidity ;  they  showed  their  force  in  the 

shifting  of  the  scenery  ;    at  their  bidding  a 

9 
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drawing-room  in  May  fair  was  changed  into 
a  deer-forest  in  the  Highlands,  and  a  divorce 
court  into  a  terrace  at  Monte  Carlo;  they 
ruined  an  American  millionaire,  and  out- 
witted the  cleverest  detective  in  New  York  ; 
they  unfrocked  a  priest,  horsewhipped  a 
villain,  enabled  kindred  souls  to  break  down 
stupid  barriers  of  British  Law;  caused  a 
father  to  confess  his  sins  to  a  daughter,  a 
bishop  to  apologise  to  a  burglar,  and  an 
earl  to  accept  a  stable-boy  for  his  son- 
in-law  ;  the  very  thunders  rolled  at  their 
command ;  and  they  clothed  the  heroine 
in  the  daintiest  of  frocks.  When  Mary's 
views  had  worked  these  miracles  two 
hundred  and  fifty  times,  she  felt  that  they 
were  potent  to  the  moving  of  the  world. 
She  was  no  longer  simply  the  holder  of  a 
theory,  but  the  mistress  of  a  going  concern. 
From  that  moment  dangers  began  to 
gather  and  thicken  round  Mary's  path. 
So  long  as  her  emancipation  had  remained 
at  the  theoretical  stage,  I  had  harboured 
no  fears  for  her  future,  and  had  even  pre- 
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dieted  that  she  would  marry  a  curate ; 
for  I  had  seen  enough  of  life  to  know  that 
for  certain  natures  the  merely  speculative 
interest  in  wickedness  is  one  of  the  most 
innocent  forms  in  which  original  sin  can  find 
a  vent — just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
merely  speculative  interest  in  goodness  is 
often  the  precursor  of  all  that  is  mean  in 
the  day's  work.  I  had  often  discussed  this 
with  Mary ;  but  now  I  see  that  it  was 
a  matter  on  which  I  should  have  been 
better  advised  to  hold  my  tongue ;  for 
Mary,  secretly  agreeing  with  what  I  said 
and  conscious  that  her  emancipation  was 
nothing  but  a  pose,  began  to  cast  about  for 
means  to  take  herself  more  seriously,  and 
once  at  least  came  perilously  near  to  scorch- 
ing herself  in  the  fire  with  which  she  played. 
But  the  innate  purity  of  the  young  girl 
had  saved  her,  as  it  saves  thousands  who 
have  less  of  it  than  she.  Mary,  in  her  way, 
was  like  the  Man  in  Black  of  Goldsmith's 
immortal  sketch.  She  loved  to  fancy  herself 
the  wickedst  woman  alive ;  but  the  core 
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of  the  creature  was  of  the  finest  gold.  The 
libertine  was  afraid  of  her,  and  kept  aloof; 
but  the  wretched  of  her  own  sex  were  drawn 
to  her,  as  by  a  spell.  Forget  not,  O  Record- 
ing Angel,  to  make  mention  on  the  Judg- 
ment Day  of  Mary's  private  mission  to  the 
miserable  night-walkers  of  the  London 
streets ! 

"  It's  the  most  sporting  thing  I  do," 
she  said  to  me.  "  You  have  to  be  as  wily 
as  a  cat,  and  as  quick  too.  I've  caught 
over  twenty  already — some  of  'em  regular 
Turks,  but  others — O  my  God !  broken  all 
to  little  bits." 

"How  do  you  do  it,  Mary?" 

"A  little  hymn  of  my  own  composing. 
Wouldn't  be  any  use  to  you." 

"  But  you  know  it's  highly  dangerous. 
These  women  are  watched  by  men — ferocious 
bullies — who'd  kill  you  if — 

"  Would  they  ? "  said  Mary.  "  Let  'em 
try !  Look  at  that."  She  opened  a  drawer 
and  showed  me  a  bright  little  revolver  and 
a  box  of  cartridges.  She  went  on :  "  You 
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see,  they  provide  me  with  subjects — some- 
times. The  best  notions  in  The  Fall  of 
Polly  came  from  one  of  them.  Philan- 
thropy— oh  dear,  no  !  Not  for  me.  And  yet 
I  don't  know  how  I  should  get  on  without 
Old  Stephens,  the  slum-missionary.  He  pulls 
me  through  at  the  finish.  But  Stephens 
can't  catch  'em.  That's  my  little  game  !  Know 
Stephens?  Well,  he's  the  only  good  man 
there  is  left  in  the  world.  Never  bullies  me— 
as  you  do.  No  lectures.  No  warnings.  Oh, 
Stephens  is  a  brick  1  If  I  wasn't  myself  I'd 
like  to  be  Stephens — and  no  one  else." 

I  have  said  that  Mary  was  approaching 
the  zone  of  danger.  The  following  is  a 
telegraphic  summary  of  what  took  place. 
I  leave  to  the  reader's  imagination  the  easy 
task  of  filling  in  the  sordid  details,  if  he  thinks 
them  of  any  account;  but  for  my  part  not 
all  the  revilings  of  outraged  Art  shall  extract 
from  me  anything  more  than  what  is  here 
set  down. 

Prominent  among  Mary's  male  friends   at 
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this  time  was  a  certain  Doctor — a  mental 
pathologist.  He  was  married  to  a  stupid 
and  austere  woman  with  whom  he  did  not 
exchange  a  dozen  words  a  day ;  and  he  had 
children.  These  two  gifted  simpletons — 
Mary  and  the  Doctor — now  began  to  play 
the  perilous  game  of  "kindred  souls." 
Their  minds  crammed  with  "  views,"  and 
thickly  overlaid  with  secondary  impressions, 
they  ignored  the  real  forces  which  dominated 
their  relationship,  and,  taking  account  of 
everything  except  what  lay  immediately 
under  their  noses,  they  presently  persuaded 
themselves  that  their  destinies  were  linked 
under  a  common  star.  In  due  time — 
naturally  a  short  time — the  Doctor  had 
confided  to  Mary  the  tragedy  of  his  life— 
to  wit,  his  marriage ;  had  consulted  her  in 
the  handling  of  his  most  intimate  difficulties, 
and,  in  fine,  appointed  her  the  presiding 
genius  of  his  life.  Mary  reciprocated  these 
confidences,  submitted  her  "  views "  to  the 
Doctor's  criticism ;  and  rewrote  the  third 
act  of  her  new  play  under  his  direction. 
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Thus  without  much  difficulty  they  man- 
aged to  create  a  situation  which  bore  a 
remarkable  resemblance  to  the  opening 
scenes  of  The  Fall  of  Polly.  When  they 
were  apart,  each  of  them  would  dramatically 
construct  a  future  in  which  the  sequence  of 
events  was  determined  according  to  the 
pattern  of  Polly's  Fall ;  and  when  they 
met,  there  would  be  a  period  of  silence  in 
which  the  imagination  of  each  was  busy  in 
rehearsing  the  coming  scenes,  as  though 
the  thing  were  to  be  produced  at  the  Hay- 
market  next  week.  The  moment  Mary 
heard  the  Doctor's  step  on  the  stairs  an 
unconscious  impulse  lifted  her  from  her 
chair,  placed  her  erect  by  the  fire,  with  one 
foot  on  the  fender  and  one  arm  on  the 
chimney-piece — the  very  attitude  taken  by 
the  fallen  Polly,  at  two  hundred  and  fifty 
successive  performances,  as  she  waited  for 
Count  Petrarch  in  the  cottage  by  the  Thames. 
The  Doctor,  on  his  part,  marched  down  the 
street  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  mixed 
and  broken  rhythm,  composed  partly  of 
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visual  images,  partly  of  stage  eloquence, 
in  which  bishops  apologised  to  burglars, 
millionaires  handed  over  their  hoards,  earls 
killed  fatted  calves  for  stable-boys,  hypo- 
critical society  confessed  itself  unmasked, 
and  souls  rushed  together  at  the  meeting 
of  the  lips. 

As  they  sat  and  talked  together,  they 
were,  in  their  own  eyes,  two  spiritual  beings 
of  an  exalted  order,  aiding  each  other's 
flight  to  a  promised  Paradise,  where  they 
would  walk  for  ever,  hand  in  hand,  among 
the  flowers :  artists  in  life,  magicians,  masters 
of  destiny,  heralds  of  a  new  enlightenment, 
joint  heirs  of  the  Golden  Age.  Thus  were 
they  in  their  own  eyes.  But,  in  the  eye  of 
sober  sense,  they  were  two  frail  organisms 
of  human  flesh,  slowly  moving  to  destruc- 
tion under  the  pressure  of  those  elementary 
instincts  which  society  has  been  seeking  to 
restrain,  at  infinite  cost  of  blood  and  woe, 
since  the  first  dawn  of  man's  intelligence. 
And  the  Furies  were  already  mustering 
among  the  low  clouds  on  the  edge  of  the 
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horizon,  and  whispering  to  one  another  that 
there  was  game  afoot. 

The  Fall  of  Polly,  as  handled  by  Mary's 
decadent  "Art,"  and  motived  by  her 
spurious  psychology,  had  been  an  extremely 
gorgeous  and  triumphant  affair,  in  which 
events  came  in  to  the  tunes  of  seductive 
music  and  went  out,  so  to  say,  in  explosions 
of  coloured  stars.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the 
part  of  Mary's  actual  history  to  which  we 
are  now  come  cannot  be  presented  in  this 
manner. 

Were  it  my  business  to  dramatise  what 
took  place  I  should  have  to  manage  the 
"idealisation"  on  quite  another  principle. 
To  represent  by  appropriate  stage  effects 
the  real  inner  nature  of  these  events,  and 
their  true  connection  with  one  another, 
I  should  look  for  my  symbolism  in  a  region 
neither  sweet-scented  nor  picturesque.  I 
should  lay  the  scenes,  not  on  the  sunlit 
terraces  of  Monte  Carlo,  but  in  sordid  back 
yards  and  by  the  margin  of  rotten  fens.  I 
would  clothe  my  heroine  in  no  dainty  gowns  ; 
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the  female  parts  I  would  give  to  harpies, 
the  male  to  fat-headed  schoolboys  with 
breaking  voices.  I  would  light  the  theatre 
with  phosphorus,  and  a  troop  of  braying 
asses  should  be  my  orchestra.  I  would  open 
the  play  by  making  all  the  characters 
announce  their  need  of  a  bath — and  their 
firm  determination  not  to  take  one ;  the 
second  act  should  turn  on  a  desperate 
search  for  a  piece  of  lost  soap ;  and  I  would 
then  draw  on  the  action  to  a  tremendous 
crisis  in  which  the  leading  schoolboy,  who 
had  hidden  the  soap,  should  be  soundly 
birched  in  public. 

Now  this,  I  admit,  has  little  external 
resemblance  to  what  actually  took  place ; 
none  the  less  it  jumps  more  evenly  with  the 
inner  truth  of  Mary's  experience  than  any 
scheme  of  symbolism  in  which  sweet-faced 
girls  and  upstanding  men  should  play  a  part, 
or  any  transaction  which  could  be  repre- 
sented as  taking  place  with  a  sunset  for 
canopy  or  soft  music  for  accompaniment. 

I  must  now  leave  the  reader  to  interpret 
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my  symbolism  as  he   will,  and  to   draw  his 
own  conclusion  as  to  the  details  of  the  crisis. 

When  the  news  of  Mary's  flight  with  the 
Doctor  had  been  finally  confirmed,  I  betook 
myself  for  consolation  to  the  presence  of 
Old  Stephens,  the  slum -missionary.  Old 
Stephens  was  not  a  person  of  great  intelli- 
gence, nor  of  exceptional  spiritual  gifts.  I 
knew  that  his  mouth  would  be  filled  with 
commonplace,  and  that  was  the  reason  1 
sought  him  out.  For  it  seemed  to  me  at 
that  moment  that  a  commonplace  mind 
was  precisely  the  best  fitted  to  deal  faith- 
fully with  the  situation ;  and  I  had  been 
irritated  by  certain  other  persons  of  intelli- 
gence and  culture  who,  having  heard  of 
Mary's  lapse,  had  immediately  turned  it 
into  a  theme  for  subtle  discourse  on  the 
sex-problem, — of  all  subjects  the  most  un- 
profitable to  me. 

One  of  my  friends  in  particular  had 
greatly  annoyed  me.,  He  was  a  person  who 
prided  himself  on  his  knowledge  of  feminine 
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psychology,  and  had  written  a  book  called 
The  Place  of  Woman  in  the  Society  of  the 
Future — a  work  of  extraordinary  prophetical 
skill  which  already  caused  several  other- 
wise sensible  women  to  begin  anticipating 
events,  thereby  making  themselves  extremely 
ridiculous  and  troublesome.  This  gentleman 
honoured  me  with  a  visit  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  how  the  conduct  of  Mary  con- 
firmed and  illustrated  one  of  the  subtlest 
points  of  his  theory.  1  forget  what  the 
theory  was ;  and  I  refrain  from  any  attempt 
to  recover  it,  lest  in  so  doing  I  should  con- 
fuse it  with  some  other  on  the  same  subject, 
of  which  I  have  heard  several  scores,  and 
should  thus  do  the  author  a  wrong. 

Incapable  of  criticising  his  arguments, 
bored  to  death  by  his  subtleties,  and  appalled 
by  his  callousness — for  he  had  a  heart  of 
stone — I  became  hungry  for  human  common- 
place ;  and  to  Old  Stephens  I  accordingly 
went. 

"  She  was  the  one  bright  spot  in  my 
life,"  said  Old  Stephens  —  "a  very  de- 
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pressing  life,  I  assure  you,  and  a  very 
fatiguing  one  too.  We  see  such  terrible 
evils.  Grace  alone  enables  us  to  endure— 
and  Grace  can  do  all  things.  I  hope  you 
believe  that,  sir.  There's  nothing  else  to 
cling  to  in  this  wicked  world.  Grace  will 
find  Mary  even  yet — never  doubt  it  for  a 
moment.  It's  impossible  that  my  prayers, 
and  her  father's — and  I  hope  yours  too,  sir — 
will  remain  unanswered.  Mary  will  yet  be 
dedicated  to  the  Lord.  She's  not  under 
reprobation  -  -  only  under  chastisement. 
Whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  chasteneth. 
But  it's  a  heavy  cloud — a  very  dark,  heavy 
cloud.  It's  hard  to  lose  the  one  bright 
spot  in  your  life.  I  took  it  to  the  Lord  at 
once  and  He  said,  '  My  grace  shall  be  suffi- 
cient for  thee' — and  for  Mary  too — not  a 
doubt  of  it. 

"  I've  often  tried  to  speak  to  her  of 
Sacred  Things.  But,  oh,  these  clever 
people!  they  won't  listen.  And  so  many 
of  them  nowadays !  I  greatly  doubt  if 
all  this  education  is  doing  good.  I  can 
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assure  you  that  it  helps  us  very  little. 
The  poor  are  none  the  better  for  it.  You 
should  see  the  things  they  read !  I  often 
wish  they  couldn't  read.  It's  a  very  great 
hindrance  to  the  cause  of  Christ — especially 
with  the  young.  And  the  rich  are  growing 
very  careless.  Of  course,  there  are  many 
that  help ;  but  there  are  more  that  don't. 
But  Mary  wasn't  like  that.  She  helped. 
Helped  in  the  most  practical  way — yes,  the 
most  courageous  way  —  1  can  assure  you. 
I  wish  I  could  tell  you  about  that — but 
she  made  me  promise  not  to.  Some  of  the 
very  worst  cases  I  have  ever  had  to  do  with 
have  turned  out  well — all  her  doing.  She 
only  pretended  she  was  wicked.  She  was 
good — I  know  it.  And  she's  good  still- 
in  spite  of  all ;  you  can  take  my  word. 

" '  Mary,'  I  said  to  her  once — I've  known 
her  from  a  child  —  *  Mary,  look  into  your 
own  heart,  and  see  if  the  work  of  Grace  has 
not  already  begun.'  'Uncle  Steve,'  she 
said,  '  my  religion's  the  Future.  We're 
building  the  Future,  when  there'll  be  no 
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more  slums,  and  no  more  people  like  Fanny 
Starr' — that  was  one  of  the  cases  I  just 
referred  to.  '  Mary,'  I  said,  '  leave  the 
Future  to  Him  in  whose  hands  it  is,  and 
attend  to  the  present.  Now  is  the  day  of 
salvation.' 

"  It  was  not  often  I  could  get  a  little 
serious  talk  like  that.  But  you'll  admit, 
sir,  that  her  remark  showed  a  good  heart— 
a  heart  ripe  for  the  work  of  Grace.  She 
saved  others ;  herself  she  couldn't  save. 
Oh,  it's  a  terrible  danger  to  be  a  beautiful 
woman.  If  I  had  a  beautiful  daughter  I'd 
never  have  a  moment's  peace.  But  it's  the 
Lord  who  makes  them  beautiful,  and  the 
Lord  will  make  allowance;  depend  upon  it 
He'll  make  allowance.  A  vast  number  of 
these  cases  come  under  my  notice — for  my 
work  lies  largely  among  the  fallen — and  I've 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  allowance  must 
be  made.  You  see  a  woman's  face  is  like 
a  force — you  can't  control  it  —  you  never 
know  what  it's  going  to  do  next — they  don't 
know  themselves — nobody  knows ;  and  is  it 
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Id 

reasonable  to  think  that  they'll  be  made 
accountable  for  all  it  does  ?  No,  sir. 
Allowance  will  be  made  —  there's  not  a 
doubt  of  it." 

Thus  the  innocent  creature — if  an  old  hero 
may  be  so  described  —  continued  to  babble. 
When  he  had  done,  I  went  away  comforted, 
and  not  without  hope  for  Mary. 


III 

The  experiences  through  which  Mary  had 
now    to    pass    were    not    true    to    sample—    ' 
what     human     experience     ever     is  ?       The 
psychological    diagram    on    which    she     had   I 
based    The   Fall  of  Polly,  and  the  gorgeous 
colours    with    which    she    had     overlaid     it, 
were   not  reproduced.     The  Manager  of  the 
Theatre  seemed  to  have  completely  forgott^ 
the  whole  scheme  of  stage-setting  with  which  ^ 
he   had   been   provided.      The    scene-painters 
indulged   in   a   reckless   originality.      Instead 
of  the  terrace  at  Monte  Carlo  they  painted 
the   Bromplon    Road.     The   dresses  were  all 
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wrong.  The  scenes  came  on  anyhow.  The 
bishop  did  not  apologise  to  the  burglar. 
No  American  millionaire  took  the  slightest 
notice  of  the  offending  couple.  Hypocritical 
society  did  not  confess  itself  unmasked.  The 
detective  was  not  outwitted — on  the  contrary, 
he  did  his  work  with  conspicuous  success.  The 
Uniformity  of  Nature,  and  the  invariability 
of  the  psychological  order,  which  had  been 
so  convincingly  illustrated  by  two  hundred 
and  fifty  successive  performances,  came 
completely  to  grief  at  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty-first.  The  Reign  of  Law  seemed  to  be 
suddenly  invaded  by  confusion.  In  short, 
the  whole  thing  was  a  surprise — an  extremely 
unpleasant  one  to  the  persons  principally 
concerned. 

To  begin  with,  the  deserted  wife  did 
not  accept  her  position,  and  her  family 
showed  not  the  slightest  respect  for  the 
categorical  imperatives  of  the  New  Morality. 
They  set  the  law  in  motion,  hypocrites  as 
they  were.  And  the  law  gave  them  all  they 

wanted — and   was    remarkably    quick    about 

10 
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it.  Five  thousand  pounds  was  the  .  sum 
which  the  erring  Doctor  was  required  to 
pay  down  immediately  for  the  support  of  his 
family.  Also,  he  was  commanded  to  restore 
certain  securities  which  he  had  somehow 
managed  to  withdraw  from  the  custody 
of  his  wife's  trustees.  Both  these  demands 
were  extremely  embarrassing,  for  the  Doctor 
was  unable  to  fulfil  either  of  them.  So  he 
borrowed  a  first  instalment  from  Mary,  and 
a  further  sum  with  which  he  proceeded  to 
speculate  on  the  Stock  Exchange — on  inside 
information.  Most  of  this  he  lost  in  a 
month.  Then  Mary  turned  disagreeable; 
the  Doctor  reciprocated,  and  even  went  so  far 
as  to  hint  that  it  was  she  who  had  got  him 
into  this  trouble.  That  made  Mary  more  dis- 
agreeable than  before.  Had  you  seen  Mary 
and  the  Doctor  at  breakfast  six  weeks  after 
their  return,  you  would  never  have  suspected 
that  they  were  kindred  souls  ! 

The  deserted  wife  had  a  brother  in  Western 
Canada.      As   this    young   gentleman's  time 
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was  divided  between  the  rounding-up  of 
cattle,  the  clearing  of  forests,  and  occasional 
appearances  as  a  heavy-weight  boxer,  he 
was  naturally  unable  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  New  Morality,  and  his  education  fell 
sadly  into  arrears.  Hearing  what  had  taken 
place,  he  resolved  to  come  home  and  in- 
vestigate matters,  bringing  with  him  no 
weapons  save  his  fists.  He  felt  sure  he 
would  be  wanted. 

The  Doctor  returning  one  night  to  his 
lodgings  saw  standing  near  the  door  a  well- 
featured,  fresh-faced  youth,  some  six  foot  two 
in  his  stockings,  with  exceedingly  broad 
shoulders,  and  with  large  violet  eyes  that 
moved  slowly  and  glittered.  The  Doctor 
failed  to  recognise  the  giant,  so  the  giant 
introduced  himself.  "  I'm  Joe,"  said  he. 
"  Guess  I've  grown  some  since  you  saw 
me.  Look  here,  Doc:  you're  too  little  to 
hit,  so  I'm  just  going  to  slap  you."  And 
the  Doctor  stayed  in  bed  for  a  week. 

The  duty  of  poulticing  her  wounded 
knight  ought  to  have  devolved  on  Mary. 
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But  this  unnatural  female  by  no  means 
relished  the  task,  and  deputed  it  to  the 
landlady.  The  landlady's  poultices  were 
always  either  much  too  hot  or  much  too 
cold ;  and  her  manners  were  equally  un- 
sympathetic. The  wounded  man  repeatedly 
summoned  Mary  to  the  sick-chamber:  but 
Mary  refused  to  come. 

The  position  of  this  unfortunate  man  was 
one  which  even  better  men  than  he  might 
be  forgiven  for  sustaining  with  little  credit ; 
and  I  have  often  thought  that  to  him  also 
some  extension  is  due  of  the  principle  which 
lay  at  the  root  of  Old  Stephens'  philosophy 
—the  principle  that  "  allowance  will  be 
made."  He  was  not  a  bad  man,  any  more 
than  Mary  was  a  bad  woman.  I  am  sure 
of  this  ;  for,  though  I  never  knew  him  person- 
ally, a  friend  of  mine  who  is  a  strong  defender 
of  his  character  told  me  a  thing  about  him 
which  carries  conviction  on  the  face  of  it. 
Once  my  friend  had  been  robbed  of  all  his 
money  while  travelling  in  Italy,  and  found 
himself  together  with  his  sick  wife  in  a  very 
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embarrassing  position.  The  Doctor,  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  same  town,  hearing 
of  his  misfortune,  came  over  to  the  hotel 
where  he  was  staying,  and,  without  making 
any  inquiries,  promptly  lent  him  forty 
pounds. 

Had  the  Eumenides  left  him  alone,  I 
think  that  he  would  have  managed  in  the 
long  length  to  give  a  good  account  of  him- 
self— as  good,  at  all  events,  as  most  of  his 
judges  are  likely  to  produce.  But  dis- 
appointment had  been  his  secret  portion 
for  many  years ;  and  the  lot  was  all  the 
harder  to  endure  because  its  bitterness  was 
not  apparent  to  the  outward  eye.  That 
marriage  of  his  had  been  in  very  truth  a 
tragedy;  but  a  tragedy  of  which  the  full 
significance  was  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
incommunicable,  being  entirely  unsupported 
by  outward  evidence  of  one  kind  or  another. 

I  hope  the  reader  will  not  accuse  me 
of  lax  morality  when  I  say  that  the  dis- 
covery in  Mary  of  a  person  to  whom  he 
might  tell  the  truth  was,  to  this  poor  man, 
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a  temptation  which  might  tax  the  integrity 
of  an  accomplished  saint ;  and  who  can 
wonder  that  the  effect  of  that  communica- 
tion was  to  force  the  pace  in  their  relation- 
ship to  a  degree  beyond  all  human  foresight 
or  control  ?  It  was  as  though  a  young  horse 
had  bolted. 

As  a  thing  in  the  doing,  all  this  had  been 
exhilarating,  gorgeous,  and  absolutely  novel. 
As  a  thing  done,  it  was  sordid,  leaden-eyed, 
and  stale  as  any  piece  of  carrion-flesh.  This 
view  of  it,  which  often  lingers  in  the  coming, 
had  been  forced  on  the  Doctor  by  the  ex- 
perience of  a  few  weeks ;  for  the  handling 
of  the  Furies  had  been  rapid  as  well  as 
rough. 

As  he  lay  in  his  sunless  room  in  the 
Brompton  Road,  an  appalling  sense  of 
helplessness  weighed  him  down.  Physical 
force,  in  the  person  of  Joe  Sydenham,  stood 
over  against  him ;  and  the  thought  of  it  was 
humiliation.  Fortune,  ever  against  him  in 
the  past,  had  not  responded  to  his  last  throw 
by  changing  the  game.  He  had  lost  his 
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money.  Mary  had  turned  the  heel  upon  him. 
The  rebel  forces  of  society  had  not  come  to 
his  support ;  they  had  left  him  to  fight  his 
battles  alone ;  and  the  stars  in  their  courses 
were  fighting  against  him.  The  desperate 
sortie  against  his  limitations,  by  which  he 
had  attempted  to  break  the  leaguer  of  his 
life,  had  come  to  naught ;  they  had  beaten 
him  back,  and  here  he  was  shattered  and 
shamed,  deserted  and  perennially  defeated ; 
his  moral  resistance  broken  by  bodily  suffer- 
ing; his  mental  vitality  reduced  to  that 
woeful  state  of  depression  and  enfeeblement 
when  the  microbes  of  devilish  thought  have 
things  their  own  way. 

In  the  subconscious  deeps  of  the  soul  of 
a  civilised  man  lie  many  things  besides 
the  intimations  of  God  and  Immortality. 
Some  of  the  resurrections  from  that  region 
are  not  of  a  kind  to  increase  a  man's  respect 
for  himself.  Moreover,  the  gates  of  the 
prison-house  are  none  too  securely  barred, 
and  a  close  watch  needs  to  be  kept.  And 
there  are  times  when,  under  the  pressure 
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of  exceptional  misfortunes  in  the  upper 
regions,  the  gates  below  give  way  altogether, 
and  the  whole  bestial  population  escapes. 
Then  the  work  of  the  ages  is  undone.  Down 
go  the  ill-built  walls  of  self-restraint ;  the 
shops  of  philosophy  are  sacked ;  the  house 
of  argument  is  demolished  ;  and  the  central 
citadel  of  the  self,  thinly  manned  and 
taken  unawares,  is  rushed  by  the  devil 
and  his  hosts. 

So  it  happened  to  our  poor  friend,  the 
Doctor.  There  was  a  church-clock  in  the 
Brompton  Road,  whose  chimes,  as  they 
rang  the  quarters,  had  a  peculiar  mocking 
sound  which  suggested  the  cheerful  in- 
solence of  an  idiot.  At  every  stroke  of  this 
detestable  clock,  there  came  into  the  Doctor's 
consciousness  an  uprush  of  subliminal  infamy. 
His  heart  beat  with  a  slow  and  ugly  rhythm ; 
the  weight  grew  heavier  on  his  chest ;  and 
sinister  irritations  began  to  prick  and  tingle 
along  the  cortex  of  his  brain. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  amorphous 
mass  of  conscious  misery  which  now  did 
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duty  for  the  Doctor's  soul  should  sooner  or 
later  reconstitute  itself  in  definite  shape. 
A  suggestion  was  all  that  was  needed ;  and 
the  suggestion  was  given  by  a  chance  remark 
of  the  sour-faced  woman  who  attended  to 
his  hurts. 

"  Get  out ! "  said  this  doughty  repre- 
sentative of  her  sex,  in  response  to  some 
moan  of  misery  from  the  Doctor's  lips. 
"  Get  out !  You'll  soon  be  all  right.  And 
then  you  can  get  your  own  back  again." 
From  that  hour  the  Doctor's  thoughts  began 
to  turn  on  vengeance — it  seemed  the  only 
pleasant  thing  to  think  about. 

To  revenge  himself  on  the  big  brother  was 
not  easy ;  so  he  resolved,  in  his  madness,  to 
revenge  himself  on  Mary.  As  soon,  therefore, 
as  he  was  able  to  walk  downstairs,  he  gathered 
his  forces  together,  flung  himself  into  the 
sitting  room  where  Mary  was  trying  to  write 
a  novel,  and,  without  more  ado,  dealt  her  a 
brutal  blow.  Then  he  rushed  out  of  the  house, 
bought  a  revolver,  and,  retiring  to  a  neigh- 
bouring bar,  drank  whiskey  till  he  was  intoxi- 
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cated.  Returning  to  the  house,  he  found 
Mary  crying  by  the  fire.  "  Take  that !  "  he 
said,  and  fired  three  shots  at  the  crouch- 
ing figure.  Fortunately,  none  of  them  took 
effect ;  seeing  which  the  staggering  wretch 
turned  the  weapon  on  himself — and  died. 

IV 

Two  years  after  these  events  I  received 
a  sudden  visit  from  Mary. 

"I  want  to  consult  you,"  she  said.  "I've 
had  an  offer  of  marriage.  Read  that." 

She  handed  me  a  letter  written  in  a  bold, 
firm  hand.  It  ran  as  follows  :— 

"R.  M.  D.  No.  3, 
"Bio  TREE, 

"AtT,  CANADA. 

"DEAR  MARY, — I  have  sold  my  quarter- 
section  as  I  told  you  I  should.  It  made 
25  dollars  an  acre,  though  I  asked  30.  But 
25  is  all  right  when  you  remember  that  it 
was  a  free  homestead  to  begin  with.  Since 
that  I've  bought  a  whole  section  on  the  Fish 
Creek,  and  I  tell  you  it's  good  land.  It's 
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a  sure  thing  too,  because  the  C.P.  is  building 
a  branch  on  the  line  of  the  Creek,  so  you  see 
I'm  going  to  make  good.  I've  got  some  fine 
shorthorns  and  a  pedigree  bull,  but  I'm 
going  strongest  on  horses.  There's  a  grand 
range  back  of  the  farm,  and  the  riding  is  first 
chop.  Poultry  pay  fine  here,  only  you  must 
have  the  right  sort.  Forty-six  acres  were 
broken  and  we  broke  56  more,  that's  102, 
and  we  have  a  fine  crop  on  breaking.  The  oats 
will  make  80  bushels  to  the  acre.  So  you  see 
it's  just  a  bit  of  real  all-right.  It's  a  first-class 
outfit  except  for  one  thing — there's  no  wife. 

"  Mary,  I  believe  you're  just  the  one  for 
me.  And  you  needn't  fear  that  I  should 
ever  let  you  down.  I  shouldn't ;  and  if 
you  write  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Poyntz,  Presby- 
terian Minister,  Calgary,  Alt,  Canada,  he'll 
tell  you  I'm  straight.  I've  been  some  in 
rows,  but  I  never  done  anything  crooked, 
at  least  not  to  matter,  and  we  know  how 
to  treat  a  woman  out  here.  We  don't  keep 
them  in  cotton-wool ;  but  that's  not  your 
way,  and  you're  sure  to  like  it.  The  only 
thing  a  lady  might  feel  is  the  mosquitoes, 
but  you  soon  get  used  to  them ;  and  the 
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water  in  our  well  is  a  bit  brackish,  but 
I'll  fix  that  before  you  come.  It's  a  good 
house,  frame -built  by  Spragg  of  Leth- 
bridge,  and  there's  a  little  mare  that  you 
can  have  for  your  own.  Don't  be  afraid 
of  the  winter;  you'll  never  catch  cold,  not 
even  when  it's  40  below,  and  you'll  feel 
better  than  you  ever  did. 

"Mary,  I  hope  you've  forgiven  me  for 
slapping  that  man.  But  look  at  the  way  he 
served  Edith ;  and  you  know  I  was  never 
against  you  even  when  all  the  rest  of  our 
bunch  was.  I  want  you  not  to  be  against 
me,  but  come  out  as  I  say,  and  I'll  go  East 
to  meet  you,  and  we'll  soon  find  some  one 
to  fix  us.  It's  a  grand  country,  and  I'm 
up  against  a  sound  proposition.  I  always 
liked  you,  Mary,  from  the  very  first  minute, 
and  you  can  help  considerable  if  you  come. 
Send  a  cable  if  it's  yes,  and  address  Big 
Tree. — I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

"JoE  SYDENH 

"  Well  ? "  said  Mary,  as  I  reread  the 
letter,  "  I  observe  a  smile  on  the  counte- 
nance of  the  sage." 
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"Mary,  you're  up  against  a  sound  pro- 
position." 

"  Pooh !  that's  mere  business.  I  want 
to  know  how  it  looks  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Art." 

"Joe  Sydenham  knows  nothing  about 
Art,"  I  said. 

"  No  great  artist  ever  did,"  answered  Mary. 

"  That's  not  true,  but  I'm  glad  you 
believe  it.  You  didn't  once;  but  now  I 
see  you're  converted." 

"  I  don't  feel  in  the  least  like  a  returning 
Prodigal,  however,"  said  Mary,  "  and  I'm 
not  bothering  about  my  sins." 

"You're  wandering  from  the  point,  Mary, 
as  every  woman  does  when  there's  no  one 
to  check  her.  You  asked  how  this  offer  of 
marriage  looked  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Art.  And  I'm  going  to  tell  you  that  in  that 
respect  also  it's  a  sound  proposition.  Accept 
the  offer  and  you'll  create  a  surprise,  which 
is  what  great  Art  always  does." 

"  But  all  the  literary  people  will  laugh 
—all  except  three,"  said  Mary. 
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"What  will  the  three  do?" 

"  Commit  suicide,  according  to  their  own 
account;  make  up  to  the  next  pretty  girl, 
according  to  mine." 

"  Oho  !  "  I  said,  "  that  complicates 
matters.  Well,  how  do  the  merits  of  the 
three  compare  with  Joe's  ? " 

"Joe's  worth  the  whole  bunch." 

"  A  suspicious  Canadianism ! "  I  said. 
"  Mary,  you've  made  up  your  mind — why 
consult  me  ? " 

"A  great  artist  is  not  above  criticism. 
I  want  to  know  what  the  stupid  British 
Public  will  think.  So  I  come  to  you." 

"  Thank  you,  Mary.  You've  done  that 
before.  And  now  is  there  anything  else  I 
can  do  for  you  ?  " 

"Don't  be  offended  yet,"  said  Mary, 
"for  I  haven't  nearly  reached  the  point. 
Yes — there  is  something  else  you  can  do 
for  me." 

"What's  that?" 

"Lend  me  half  a  sovereign — I'm  desper- 
ately hard-up." 
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"  What  do  you  want  half  a  sovereign  for  ? " 

"To  cable  to  Joe." 

"  Mary,  it's  a  gift,"  I  said,  handing  her 
the  coin. 

"Make  it  a  sov.  then,"  said  Mary,  "and 
I'll  send  him  a  longer  cable.  I  want  to 
test  Joe  on  his  own  ground." 

We  sat  down  and  composed  the  cable 
together.  After  many  rejected  alternatives, 
it  finally  ran  :  "  Yes  :  I  have  no  money  : 
send  some.  Sailing  Empress  26  September." 
I  have  never  been  engaged  in  a  more  diffi- 
cult effort  of  composition. 

"Looks  sordid,  indelicate,  and  all  that," 
said  Mary,  "but  it's  a  grand  test.  It'll 
show  whether  he  trusts  me." 

"  Better  than  all  the  lovers'  vows  that 
have  been  breathed  since  the  world  began," 
I  answered. 

Next  day  I  received  a  note  from  Mary, 
enclosing  a  telegram.  It  was  Joe's  answer. 
"  Hurrah  !  "  said  the  telegram,  "  sending  500 
dollars  :  more,  if  possible  :  will  meet  you 
Quebec  :  get  fixed  Montreal  :  loving  JOE." 
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V 

To  say  that  Mary  and  Joe  were  married 
and  lived  happily  ever  afterwards  would  be 
premature.  They  were  married,  indeed, 
some  years  ago  ;  but  the  end  is  not  yet.  It 
is  therefore  quite  open  to  -any  prophet  of 
the  New  Morality  to  predict  a  disastrous 
issue  to  the  enterprise.  Mary's  genius  may 
rebel  against  its  new  environment,  and  she 
may  run  away  with  another  kindred  soul 
flung  by  chance  on  to  a  Canadian  prairie. 
Joe  may  prove  a  stupid  brute  and  take  to 
drink.  Personally,  having  made  investiga- 
tions on  the  spot,  I  don't  think  that  any  one 
of  these  things  is  likely  to  happen.  How- 
ever, 1  won't  prophesy,  but  content  myself 
with  reporting  that  up-to-date  developments 
have  been  satisfactory. 

On  a  scorching  day  in  August  1909,  I 
set  out  on  horseback  from  Calgary  to  find 
Joe's  "  location."  A  journey  of  thirty- 
one  miles,  most  of  it  through  an  Indian 
Reserve,  lay  before  me.  On  the  map  the 
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route  seemed  perfectly  easy,  and  I  accord- 
ingly rejected  the  suspicious  help  of  a  "  real- 
estate  man,"  who  had  offered  to  ride  with 
me  and  show  me  the  way.  Incidentally, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  all  the  real-estate 
men  in  Calgary  had  learned — how  I  know 
not — of  my  intended  journey,  and  had 
developed  an  extraordinary  concern  for  my 
welfare.  Three  of  them,  I  heard  privately, 
were  watching  the  livery  stables  at  which 
I  had  ordered  my  horse,  and  had  their  teams 
in  readiness  to  follow  me  whenever  I  should 
happen  to  start.  This  led  to  my  seeking 
an  interview  with  the  keeper  of  the  stables, 
who,  for  consideration  paid  down,  agreed 
to  deliver  me  from  my  pursuers.  My  horse 
was  accordingly  brought  round  to  the  hotel 
at  five  in  the  morning,  and  I  managed  to 
get  out  of  the  city  unobserved.  I  was 
subsequently  informed  that  the  real -estate 
men,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  were  apprised 
of  my  departure  by  seven  o'clock,  and 
actually  started  in  pursuit.  However,  as 

I   took   the  wrong  way  and   they  took   the 

11 
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right  one,  we  never  met,  and  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  learning  that  they  had  been 
rewarded  for  their  professional  zeal  by  a 
night  out  on  the  plains. 

I  carried  two  big  saddle-bags  filled  with 
presents  from  English  friends  —  belated 
wedding  presents,  for  Mary  had  got  herself 
"  fixed  "  in  Montreal  before  the  most  of  us 
knew  what  she  was  after.  In  one  of  these 
bags  was  a  large  brown-paper  parcel  which 
had  been  consigned  to  my  care  by  old  Mrs 
Stephens,  the  wife  of  the  slum-missionary. 
It  came  from  a  Refuge  for  fallen  women,  and 
was  a  gift  from  certain  of  the  inmates  who 
had  reasons  for  being  grateful  to  Mary. 
This  piece  of  baggage  had  caused  me  some 
trouble  with  the  Custom  House  officials  at 
Quebec,  who,  in  the  presence  of  my  fellow- 
passengers,  truculently  challenged  me  to 
explain  what  I  was  doing  with  a  dozen 
baby's  frocks.  But  there  it  was  in  my 
saddle  -  bag  —  and  I  reflected  somewhat 
proudly  on  the  fact  as  I  loped  along 
through  the  rolling  land-billows  of  the  Indian 
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Reserve,  bathed  in   the  vast   silence  of  the 
wilderness. 

From  time  to  time  I  consulted  the  map, 
to  ascertain  where  I  was.  But  presently  I 
reached  a  point  of  bewilderment  when  I 
might  as  well  have  consulted  the  Thirty- 
Nine  Articles.  That  1  was  somewhere 
behind  the  Back  of  Beyond  was  evident 
enough,  but  where  precisely,  who  could 
say  ?  I  had  calculated  that  I  should  reach 
my  destination  in  six  hours ;  I  had  now 
ridden  for  seven  ;  the  sun  was  blazing,  the 
vast  distances  were  shimmering  in  the  heat, 
and  the  tortures  of  thirst  had  commenced. 
My  powerful  horse,  too,  was  beginning  to 
flag.  It  was  clear  I  had  lost  the  trail. 
Two  hours  ago  I  ought  to  have  passed  out 
of  the  Reserve,  but  the  tepees  of  Indians 
were  still  visible  on  the  bluffs  ahead  of  me. 
Another  hour  of  weary  riding,  in  which 
I  steered  by  the  sun,  brought  me  to  a  wire 
fence :  this  was  the  limit  of  the  Reserve. 
Taking  out  a  field-glass,  I  saw  in  the  opal 
distance  a  yellow  patch  on  the  side  of  a  vast 
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sweep  of  rolling  down.  I  jumped  the  fence, 
and  made  for  the  distant  patch  of  yellow, 
learning  by  the  way  that  a  straight  line 
is  not  always  the  shortest  distance  between 
two  points.  A  black  dot  which  had  long 
been  visible  at  the  edge  of  the  patch  gradu- 
ally assumed  the  shape  of  a  man,  and  the 
patch  declared  itself  a  breadth  of  ripened 
oats.  As  I  drew  nearer,  the  man  paused 
to  watch  my  approach,  his  hand  shading 
his  eyes.  Presently  he  hailed  me  in  a 
mighty  voice — 

"Want  to  buy  my  land?" 

"No." 

"Are  you  real  estate?" 

"  No." 

"  Then  who  the are  you  ? " 

"  I've  lost  my  way,  and  I'd  give  fifty 
dollars  for  a  drink  of  water." 

"  Great  snakes  I  You're  an  English- 
man!" 

By  this  time  we  were  face  to  face.  He 
was  a  brawny  young  man  of  about  twenty- 
eight.  What  clothes  he  wore  were  rags. 
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His  chest  was  bare,  and  as  he  jumped  from 
the  seat  of  his  "  Massey-Harris " — he  was 
working  a  binder — I  noticed  that  one  leg 
of  his  trousers  was  missing.  He  jumped, 
I  say,  to  the  ground,  cut  a  caper,  whooped 
and  hollo'd,  and  then  flung  his  old  straw 
hat  a  prodigious  height  into  the  air.  Catch- 
ing the  hat,  he  handed  it  to  me  and  pointed 
to  the  faded  ribbon,  of  which  some  fragments 
still  remained. 

"Clifton  College,"  I  said. 

"  Sure  thing !  "  he  roared ;  "  wouldn't 
part  with  it  for  a  wagon-load  of  dollar-bills. 
My  name's  Stockwell.  Come  right  in  to 
the  shack." 

"Give  me  some  water,"  I  gasped. 

"The  water  ain't  fit  to  drink.  It's  a 
mixture  of  Epsom  Salts  and  Backache  Pills. 
I'll  make  you  some  tea  before  you  can  say 
'skat'  three  times." 

When  the  tea  was  made  —  than  which 
nothing  more  grateful  was  ever  offered  to 
the  weary — I  told  him  that  I  wanted  to 
find  Joe  Sydenham. 
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"  Sure  thing ! "  he  said.  " Ten  miles 
behind  the  bluff.  I'll  go  with  you.  Joe 
Sydenham ! "  and  his  roar  of  laughter 
shook  the  roof ;  "  Joe  Sydenham !  And 
Joe's  wife!  Wonder  where  Joe  struck  that 
girl !  I'd  swap  the  whole  section  for 
another  such.  Say,  do  you  want  to  make 
a  deal?  Go  back  to  the  Old  Country  and 
send  me  one  like  Mary,  and  I'll  give  you 
the  land  with  the  standing  crops,  the  imple- 
ments, the  stock,  and  the  shack,  without  a 
red  cent  between  us." 

"Ah,  but  there  isn't  another  Mary," 
I  said. 

"  Send  me  one  half  as  good  then ! "  he 
shouted. 

"I'll  think  it  over.  But  don't  forget 
that  I'm  perishing  of  starvation." 

"  Great  Scot,  and  I'm  out  of  stores ! 
There  isn't  a  thing  to  eat  in  the  shack 
but  a  sackful  of  old  bread  and  a  bucket 
of  raspberry  jam." 

"I'm  longing  for  old  bread  and  raspberry 
jam." 
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The  fellow  was  boiling  over  with  animal 
spirits  and  could  not  restrain  himself.  To 
all  my  questions  he  would  first  reply  by  a 
roar  of  laughter  and  a  caper ;  after  which 
he  would  make  a  feeble  effort  to  be  intel- 
ligible, breaking  off  in  the  middle  with  a 
whoop,  or  sometimes,  I  must  confess,  with 
a  mouthful  of  tremendous  oaths. 

Presently,  after  tipping  a  second  cupful  of 
raspberry  jam  on  to  my  tin  plate,  he  clapped 
on  his  old  hat  and  rushed  like  a  mad  thing 
out  of  the  shack.  For  a  few  moments  I 
heard  him  running  about ;  there  was  a 
sound  of  ramming ;  a  big  laugh  was  smoth- 
ered ;  a  match  was  struck ;  and  then 
suddenly,  from  just  beneath  the  little 
window,  there  came  a  tremendous  detona- 
tion which  sent  the  few  remaining  panes  of 
glass  flying  all  over  the  room,  and  shook 
both  the  shack  and  myself  to  our  respective 
foundations. 

"  Great  heavens  ! "  I  cried,  "  what's  that  ?  " 

"I've  fired  the  cannon.  Guess  it's 
startled  you  some.  Well — that's  my  signal 
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to  the  boys  that  I've  struck  an  Englishman ! 
If  there's  any  of  them  riding  within  five 
miles  they'll  be  here  in  half  an  hour." 

"Will  Joe  hear  it?" 

"  Will   if  he's   out   on  the   range.     Guess 
he  may  be  to-day." 

With  my  companion  I  went  outside,  and 
we  gazed  forth  into  the  surrounding  wilder- 
ness. Westward,  at  an  immense  distance, 
the  Rockies  swam  high  in  the  liquid  air— 
an  immense  congregation  of  peaks  bounding 
the  horizon.  They  were  the  Delectable 
Mountains,  and  the  regions  between  us 
and  them  was  the  Land  of  Beulah.  It  rose 
in  vast  terraces,  sweeping  upward  and  up- 
ward as  though  to  make  a  ladder  to  the 
sky.  Earth,  air,  and  sky  formed,  as  it  were, 
a  continuous  mass  of  opalescence,  swimming 
with  a  kind  of  rhythmical  movement  in  an 
ocean  of  light.  Throughout  the  whole 
expanse,  North,  South,  East,  and  West, 
not  a  living  thing  was  stirring ;  not  a 
human  dwelling,  not  a  human  being,  was 
visible. 
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"  Guess  I'll  fire  the  cannon  again,"  said 
my  host. 

"  Wait,"  I  answered,  "  there's  a  moving 
speck  on  the  skyline  yonder." 

Stockwell  took  the  glass  from  my  hand. 

"  By  thunder,"  he  shouted,  "  it's  one 
of  the  boys !  And  there's  another  in  the 
creek-bottom  away  to  the  left.  They're 
coming  this  way.  Here,  take  the  glass  and 
keep  them  in  sight.  I'll  go  and  kill  a  veal. 
We  shall  have  the  whole  bunch  down  on  us 
for  supper." 

While  I  watched  the  riders,  the  uproarious 
Stockwell  whetted  his  knife  and  began  to 
kill.  The  riders  were  converging  toward 
a  point  in  the  valley  which  led  upward  to 
the  farm.  Presently  they  met,  and  raced 
up  the  valley  side  by  side.  As  they  drew 
nearer,  I,  continuing  to  watch  them  through 
the  glass,  became  dimly  aware  that  they 
were  diversely  habited  —  and  a  thought 
flashed  into  my  mind. 

"  Stockwell,"  1  shouted,  "  come  here ; 
there's  a  man  and  a  woman." 
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Stockwell  instantly  came  out  of  the  stable, 
his  hands  red  with  blood — and  I  heard 
something  kicking  inside. 

"  Give  me  the  glass,"  he  said  in  a  strangely 
hollow  voice  ;  and  a  moment  after,  "  By  - 
it's   Joe   and    Mary."      And   something    like 
a  groan  escaped  him. 

I  was  amazed  at  the  sudden  change  in 
the  man.  His  spirits  had  collapsed,  and 
his  jolly  face  had  become  chop-fallen  as 
that  of  any  dweller  in  the  twilight. 

"  Here  you,"  he  said,  "  go  in  and  finish 
that  veal " — and  he  gave  me  some  direc- 
tions— "  I'm  sick — real  sick.  They'll  be 
here  in  five  minutes.  Tell  'em  I'm  sick. 
They  won't  see  me  \  I'm  in  that  loft  till 
they  go — real  sick,  you  understand  ! " 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ? "  I  said, 
as  Stockwell  began  to  climb  the  ladder  which 
led  to  his  hay-loft. 

"It's  Mary,"  he  said.  "Can't  stand  it. 
Never  could.  Mary  makes  me  feel  that 
mean — mean  as  a  yeller  dog.  Don't  want 
to  see  'em.  She  belongs  to  Joe.  She  can't 
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belong  to  me.  And  Joe  and  me  are  good 
friends.  So  what's  the  good  ?  See  ?  "  With 
these  words  Stockwell  plunged  into  his  hay, 
and  drew  back  the  sliding-door  of  the  loft. 

The  calf  was  bleeding  in  the  byre,  and 
Stockwell  (I  could  hear  him)  was  blubbering 
in  the  hay.  But  Stockwell  and  the  calf 
were  alike  blotted  from  my  thoughts  ;  for 
the  two  riders  had  leaped  the  fence,  swung 
themselves  from  their  saddles,  and  Mary, 
Joe,  and  I  tumbled  confusedly  into  one 
another's  arms. 

What  words  were  first  spoken  I  forget — 
there  was  some  incoherence.  After  a  little 
we  disentangled  ourselves.  Standing  apart, 
I  looked  at  the  pair ;  and  I  laughed  for  joy, 
and  shouted  like  a  fool. 

"The  Superman,"  I  cried,  "and  the 
Superwoman  !  You  gorgeous  beings  !  You 
make  me  sick — real  sick." 

"  Where's  old  Stock  ?  "  said  Joe. 

"Sick,"  I  said,  "real  sick.  We're  all 
sick  —  except  you.  Civilisation's  sick ; 
England's  sick ;  America's  sick.  Joe  and 
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Mary  !  You  make  me  feel  that  mean — 
mean  as  a  yeller  dog  !  " 

Here  there  was  an  audible  groan  from  the 
hay-loft. 

"  Is  Stock  up  there  ? "  said  Joe,  pointing 
to  the  loft. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered ;  and  Joe  and  Mary 
laughed. 

"  He  won't  come  down,"  said  Joe ;  "  we'll 
have  to  fix  things  for  ourselves." 

"There's  a  calf  somewhere,"  I  said, 
"  which  Stockwell  had  just  begun  to  kill 
when  his  seizure  came  on.  You'd  better 
put  it  out  of  its  misery,  Joe." 

Joe  departed,  and  Mary  and  I  were  left  alone. 

"  Is  it  a  sound  proposition,  Mary  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Sound  as  the  heart  of  the  universe," 
was  the  quick  answer. 

"  The  calf  s  kind  o'  dead,"  said  Joe, 
coming  out  of  the  stable.  He  went  to  the 
ladder  of  Stockwell's  hay-loft  and  climbing 
a  rung  or  two  called  out,  "  Say,  Stock, 
what'll  you  take  for  that  veal  ? " 

"Ten  dollars,"  answered  a  rueful  voice. 
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Joe  thrust  a  ten- dollar  bill  under  the 
door.  "Got  it?"  he  said. 

"  Sure  thing  !  "  replied  the  voice. 

"  We'll  take  the  veal  home,"  said  Joe ; 
and  he  descended  the  ladder. 

"And  now,"  I  said,  "tell  me  the  latest 
news  of  the  son  and  heir." 

"The  latest  news,"  replied  Mary,  "is 
that  he's  left  at  home  with  the  two  dogs 
to  look  after  him." 

"We've  trained  'em  to  do  it,"  said  Joe. 
"You  shall  see  'em.  One  on  each  side  of 
him.  Careful  of  him  as  though  he  was  a 
pet  pig." 

"  That  reminds  me  of  something,"  I 
said.  "  Mary,  I've  two  saddle-bags  full  of 
wedding  presents  for  you — and  the  boy." 

"  I  must  see  them  at  once,"  cried  Mary. 
"  No,  stupid,  I  can't  wait.  Give  the  horses 
half  an  hour's  rest,  and  1  will  go  into  the 
shack  and  look  at  the  presents.  Oh,  never 
mind  old  Stock  !  Half  an  hour  in  the  hay 
will  improve  his  philosophy." 

We  went  into  the  shack,  and  the  saddle- 
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bags  were  emptied.  Mary  examined  the 
parcels  one  by  one — with  shouts  of  delight. 
I  kept  to  the  last  the  big  package  on  which 
the  Custom  House  had  frowned  so  ominously. 

"  From  whom  does  this  come  ? "  said 
Mary.  "Oh,  here's  a  letter  inside." 

Mary  read  the  letter,  which  had  seven  or 
eight  scrawling  signatures  at  the  end  of  it. 
She  then  folded  her  arms  on  the  greasy  table, 
and,  burying  her  face  in  the  crook  of  her 
elbow,  burst  into  tears. 


"THAT  SORT  OF  THING" 

JOE  SYDENHAM'S  younger  brother  Tom 
was  a  Master  of  Arts.  None  the  less  it  is 
beyond  dispute  that  there  was  no  nameable 
"Art,"  of  one  kind  or  another,  in  which 
Tom  had  attained  the  rank  even  of  a  novice. 
Taking  him  all  round,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  ignorant  of  young  men.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  most  incapable,  and  his  incapacity 
was  so  obtrusive  and  troublesome  that  even 
a  D.D.  would  hardly  have  disguised  it  from 
the  most  careless  observer. 

Omnis  determinatio  est  negatio  is  certainly 
the  right  principle  for  defining  Tom.  Call 
him  Master  of  Arts  if  you  will,  but  with 
the  proviso  that  the  diploma  indicates 
everything  which  Tom  Sydenham  was  not. 
To  think  of  him  is  to  think  of  the  negative, 
with  what  implied  affirmative  the  thinker's 
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philosophy  may  charitably  insert.  He  was 
not  clever  and  he  was  not  stupid ;  he  was 
not  virtuous  and  he  was  not  vicious ;  he  was 
not  idle  and  he  was  not  industrious.  His 
place  was  in  the  mid  region  where  positive 
qualities  fade  into  their  opposites,  and 
wherever  there  is  an  exact  frontier  line 
dividing  them  from  one  another,  Tom  Syden- 
ham  was  on  that  line.  You  might  summarise 
him  in  words  •  that  were  applied  to  the 
coddled  apple  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  eye: 
"he  was  one  of  those  young  men  of  whom 
it  suffices  to  say  there  is  nothing  to  be 
said." 

And  yet  I  cannot  refrain  from  the  tempta- 
tion to  say  something  about  him,  superfluous 
though  it  be.  Frankly,  I  have  been  more 
interested  in  Tom  than  in  many  young  men 
of  more  positive  tendencies  and  more  brilliant 
parts.  Had  you  known  him  you  would  have 
loved  him  as  I  did,  though  you  would  hardly 
have  known  why.  The  fact  is  that  no  one 
could  help  pitying  Tom,  and  perhaps  that 
was  the  reason  people  loved  him.  They 
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felt,  rather  than  understood,  that  he  was  a 
victim ;  that  "  society "  had  made  him  what 
he  was  ;  that  the  Order  of  the  Universe  owed 
him  some  amends.  Let  me  anticipate  by 
saying  that  the  "  amends  "  have  already  been 
paid  to  the  first  instalment.  Tom  is  going 
to  win  through ;  though  I  would  hardly 
have  believed  it  ten  years  ago — when  he  first 
appeared  as  a  Master  of  Arts. 

Tom's  father  was  a  wealthy  man,  and  he 
had  spared  no  expense  on  his  son's  educa- 
tion. The  boy  began  in  what  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  best  Preparatory  School  in 
Great  Britain.  The  Head-master  has  four 
degrees,  the  last  of  which  is  LL.D. ;  he  has 
edited  Quintilian ;  he  is  devoted  to  young 
boys ;  a  delightful  person  and  a  great  organ- 
iser. There  are  twelve  assistant  masters : 
three  are  Varsity  Blues ;  all  are  scholars  of 
their  respective  Colleges,  except  M.  Albert 
de  Bussac,  who  teaches  French  and  German. 
The  matron  is  the  daughter  of  a  Bishop, 
and  combines  the  airs  of  a  Duchess  with  a 

keen  professional  eye  for  sore  throats,  burst 
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braces,  and  missing  flannel  shirts.  The  school 
buildings  are  the  work  of  sanitary  science 
and  art ;  there  are  twenty  acres  of  grounds  ; 
and  the  view  from  the  cricket  fields  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  England.  The  Sanatorium  is 
perfect,  insomuch  that  parents,  as  they  are 
shown  round,  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the 
time  when  Augustus  or  Septimus  will  have  the 
measles.  As  a  rule  they  have  not  long  to 
wait.  And  the  fees  are  one  hundred  and  fifty 
guineas  per  annum — with  an  unlimited  range 
of  appetising  "  extras,"  all  calculated  in 
"guineas." 

Some  years  ago  a  Japanese  gentleman 
who  was  studying  English  educational 
methods  was  taken  over  this  school  by 
one  of  its  enthusiastic  admirers.  Needless  to 
say  he  insisted  upon  seeing  everything,  and 
took  voluminous  notes  of  what  he  saw. 
Moreover,  he  had  a  Kodak,  and  he  snap- 
shotted right  and  left.  He  studied  the 
time-table  and  copied  it.  He  sat  still  for  a 
whole  hour  while  the  master  of  the  Upper 
Sixth  expounded  the  Phcedo  to  fifteen 
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urchins.  He  inspected  the  kitchens  and 
even  tasted  the  food.  He  had  a  brief  con- 
versation with  a  boot-boy.  He  watched  a 
game  of  "  footer "  from  start  to  finish. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  these  investiga- 
tions the  Japanese  gentleman  remained  pro- 
vokingly  silent,  and  his  guide,  who  strove 
in  vain  to  kindle  the  spark  of  enthusiasm, 
began  to  grow  tired  of  his  task.  Finally,  when 
the  boys  were  gathered  at  dinner,  the  guide 
said,  "  Now,  Mr  Uchigasaki,  run  your  eye 
along  that  row  of  faces,  and  tell  me  if  you 
ever  saw  a  happier  lot  of  boys." 

"Velly  good,  velly  good,"  said  Mr  Uchi- 
gasaki ;  "  but  is  there  anything  wrong  with 
the  homes?" 

Beyond  a  doubt  the  boys  in  that  school 
were  happy.  "I've  had  a  ripping  good  time " 
was  the  phrase  which  consoled  the  heart  of 
many  a  fond  parent  as  he  counted  up  the 
hundreds  of  "  guineas "  the  school  had 
cost  him.  If  your  boy  was  clever  he  invari- 
ably passed  into  the  Public  School  with  a 
scholarship  to  his  credit.  If  he  was  not 
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clever  nobody  found  it  worth  his  while  to 
make  him  miserable.  Tom,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  not  clever,  but  that  circumstance 
was  never  allowed  to  worry  either  him  or 
his  masters.  If  Tom  didn't  understand  the 
lesson  as  it  was  explained  to  the  clever 
boys  he  simply  passed  on  to  the  next,  which, 
of  course,  he  didn't  even  try  to  understand. 
The  consequence  was  that  he  found  himself 
reading  the  Phcedo  while  he  was  still  shaky 
on  the  third  declension,  and  was  "doing" 
Conies  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  Rule  of  Three. 
The  number  of  school-books  Tom  required 
was  prodigious,  and  they  were  all  charged  at 
the  full  published  price.  By  the  time  he 
had  finished  they  filled  a  whole  bookcase 
in  his  bedroom  at  home ;  but  I  greatly  doubt 
if  there  was  a  single  page  in  any  one  of 
them  which  this  future  Master  of  Arts  had 
mastered.  There  were  four  English  Histories, 
one  of  500  pages ;  there  were  seven  Intro- 
ductions to  the  French  Language  in  various 
grades  of  introducing  power ;  as  to  the 
Introductions  to  Greek  and  Latin  Prose, 
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and  the  '  Anglice  Reddenda?  they  were 
thick  as  leaves  in  Vallombrosa.  All  these 
books  were  appallingly  dirty,  for  Tom  was 
an  untidy  boy,  and  their  margins  were 
scrawled  over  with  Tom's  name  and  with 
original  designs  for  the  human  countenance. 
When  the  smash  came  in  the  Sydenham 
fortunes  these  books  were  sold  to  a  second- 
hand dealer  for  a  penny  apiece :  he  took 
them  away  in  a  cart. 

Once  or  twice  his  father,  who  was  an 
accurate  man  of  business,  lost  his  temper 
and  made  mild  complaint.  'Would  it  be 
possible,'  he  wrote  to  the  Head -master, 
'to  give  a  little  more  attention  to  Tom's 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  cyphering  (sic], 
in  all  of  which  he  was  distressingly  back- 
ward? As  it  was  probable  Tom  would  go 
into  business,  these  things  were  important. 
Moreover,  he  was  very  indistinct  in  his  speech. 
Might  not  this  be  corrected  by  an  occasional 
lesson  in  reading  aloud?  And  would  the 
form-master  kindly  see  that  Tom  sat  up- 
right at  his  desk,  as  he  had  contracted  a  bad 
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habit  of  writing  with  his  nose  on  the  paper  ? ' 
When  the  Head  read  the  first  part  of  that 
letter  he  frowned  ;  when  he  came  to  "  cypher- 
ing "  he  smiled ;  then  he  threw  it  in  the  fire. 
You  might  as  well  have  asked  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  the  middle  of  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo  to  make  sure  that  none  of  his 
soldiers  was  dropping  his  h's.  Nevertheless, 
the  Head  sent  a  polite  answer,  to  the  effect 
that  the  standards  of  education  had  risen 
so  rapidly  in  recent  years,  and  the  time- 
table become  so  crowded  with  subjects, 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  reserve  a 
separate  place  for  those  mentioned ;  that  the 
boy  would  certainly  pick  them  up  suffici- 
ently in  the  course  of  his  other  studies,  <-i 
that  this  method  would  in  the  long-run  lead 
to  better  results  than  the  old  -  fashioned 
plan  of  teaching  spelling  by  set  lessons, 
etc.  etc.  This  letter  didn't  cost  the  Head 
much  trouble.  He  merely  said  to  his 
typist,  "AB,  14,  Tom  Sydenham,"  and  the 
typist,  who  knew  "AB,  14,"  by  heart, 
dashed  the  thing  off  in  fifteen  seconds. 
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So  Tom  continued  to  write  home  to  his 
parents,  week  by  week,  that  he  had  receaved 
their  letter,  that  he  sor  no  good  in  Greek, 
that  he  had  bort  a  moddle  aroplain  off  a 
chap  for  twenty-five  bob,  jolly  cheep,  that 
he  was  getting  on  alright,  that  there  were 
ten  chaps  with  hooping  coff  in  the  Sanny, 
that  he  remaned  their  afectionate  son — 
with  three  thumb-marks  and  five  blots. 
Meanwhile,  he  was  studying  the  dead  lan- 
guages for  four  hours  a  day,  and  having 
no  end  of  fun  with  a  three-guinea  box  of 
mathematical  instruments,  every  one  of  which 
was  lost  by  the  end  of  the  term,  except  the 
protractor,  and  that  was  broken. 

While  three  or  four  boys  at  the  top  of 
the  form  were  learning,  through  the  medium 
of  the  classics,  to  become  accurate  scholars, 
Tom,  with  six  or  seven  others  at  the  other  end, 
was  acquiring,  through  the  same  medium, 
all  the  habits  of  a  sloppy-minded  bungler. 
"  There  or  thereabouts "  was  always  near 
enough  for  Tom,  and  much  nearer  than  he 
usually  arrived.  A  faint  glimmering  of 
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what  a  classical  author  was  driving  at,  the 
feeling  that  his  prose  "looked  like"  Latin, 
persuaded  Tom  that  he  had  reached  the 
standard  proper  for  a  chap  like  him  and 
that  his  work  would  "do."  For  anything 
beyond  that  he  never  tried.  Of  style,  dic- 
tion, form,  and  the  fitting  of  words  to 
things  and  thoughts  he  learnt  absolutely 
nothing.  Of  interest  in  the  meaning  or 
literary  value  of  his  authors  he  had  not 
the  least  beginning.  The  lessons  would  have 
been  unendurable  but  for  the  opportunity 
they  afforded  him  of  scrawling  in  the  margin 
of  his  books  and  otherwise  diverting  him- 
self while  they  were  going  on.  Now  and 
then  he  would  scribble  a  bit  of  translation 
with  his  stylographic  pen,  which  done  he 
would  dig  Brown  minor  in  the  ribs,  and  the 
two  would  begin  a  competition  in  drawing 
the  portrait  of  "  old  Bellasis "  at  the  desk. 
"Old  Bellasis,"  a  strapping  young  athlete 
from  Oxford,  knew  perfectly  well  what 
they  were  doing,  and  didn't  care  a  cigarette. 
Once  a  month  or  so  he  would  put  Tom  on 
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to  translate  a  bit  of  Caesar  or  Ovid,  in  the 
expectation  of  a  few  first-class  howlers  for 
the  subsequent  delectation  of  the  common- 
room.  He  was  seldom  disappointed,  and, 
having  attained  his  wish,  he  left  Tom  for 
another  month  to  "  pick  up  "  what  he  could 
of  classical  lore. 

Tom's  mind,  naturally  inert,  gradually 
became  a  mere  mush.  His  untidiness  grew 
upon  him.  In  one  term  he  lost  seven 
stylographic  pens,  four  knives,  and  every 
one  of  his  pocket  -  handkerchiefs.  His 
cricket  bat,  his  three  cricket  balls,  his  photo- 
graphic camera,  his  watch,  and  his  bicycle 
disappeared  in  rapid  succession  or  came 
home  in  fragments.  Whatever  book,  instru- 
ment, or  toy  Tom  was  using  he  would  throw 
down  in  his  tracks,  leaving  it  where  it  fell. 
He  had  huge  quantities  of  pocket-money, 
but  it  was  all  gone  in  a  week  or  two,  and 
neither  Tom  nor  any  one  else  knew  what 
had  become  of  it.  He  sometimes  forgot  the 
day  of  the  week,  and  could  seldom  write 
the  correct  date  on  his  weekly  letter  home. 
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There  was  only  one  thing  on  which  his  mind 
was  clear,  and  that  was  the  principle  that 
"anything  would  do."  If  you  asked  Tom 
what  time  work  began,  he  would  answer, 
"  Oh,  about  nine  o'clock  and  that  sort  of 
thing."  Such  was  Tom  Sydenham  at  the 
age  of  fourteen. 

The  Public  School  in  which  the  next 
stage  of  Tom's  education  was  accomplished 
was  the  Preparatory  School  writ  large.  Its 
fame  is  too  illustrious  and  its  methods 
too  firmly  established  beyond  the  reach  of 
criticism  to  call  for  either  description  or 
comment.  The  Head  was  a  perfect  Head ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  displayed  every  quality 
needed  for  the  successful  working  of  the 
system  to  which  he  was  bound.  The 
matron  was,  perhaps,  a  trifle  more  dignified 
than  the  matron  of  a  Preparatory  School 
could  possibly  be ;  more  dignified,  but  with 
a  less  comprehensive  grasp  of  buttons  and 
shirts.  The  Blues  were  bluer  and  the 
Scholars  more  scholarly;  the  school-books 
more  costly  and  more  numerous ;  the  Sana- 
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torium  more  spacious  and  the  measles 
more  frequent;  more  time  was  given  to 
the  construing  of  Classical  Authors  and  less 
concern  displayed  for  the  boys  who  couldn't 
construe  them.  The  teaching  of  Mathe- 
matics and  the  Modern  Languages  on  the 
Classical  Side  was  a  farce  somewhat  more 
candid  and  undisguised.  Tom,  who,  of 
course,  was  at  the  bottom  of  his  form, 
knew  perfectly  well  that  there  was  not 
a  soul  hi  the  school,  from  the  Head  down- 
wards, who  took  the  slightest  interest  in 
him  or  his  affairs.  The  only  way  to  attract 
the  official  eye  was  to  break  the  rules 
and  incur  punishment ;  but  this  Tom 
seldom  did,  for  he  was  not  a  bad  boy. 
Being  the  sort  of  person  he  was  he  would 
have  resented  any  sign  of  interest  in  the 
masters ;  for  the  etiquette  of  the  school, 
more  rigid  than  any  written  code  of 
laws,  required  him  to  present  a  face  of  brass 
to  overtures  from  that  quarter.  Not  that 
this  part  of  the  school  etiquette  was  often 
put  to  the  strain. 
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So  far  as  education  consists  in  teaching  one 
to  live  in  a  world  which  is  indifferent  to  his 
existence,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Tom  was 
being  splendidly  educated,  and  when  the 
pinch  came  this  part  of  his  training,  as  we 
shall  see,  stood  him  in  good  stead.  Mr 
Chesterton  has  reminded  us  that  the  Public 
Schools  are  the  only  part  of  our  educational 
system  which  knows  distinctly  what  it  wants 
to  produce  and  produces  it.  If  you  have  to 
govern  an  Empire  such  as  ours  you  must 
manage  to  train  up  a  sufficient  body  of  men 
who  make  no  fuss  when  they  win  and  keep 
their  tempers  when  they  lose ;  and  to  do  this 
you  must  lay  the  foundation  by  implanting 
in  the  mind  of  the  subject  a  clear  conviction 
that  he  is  a  person  of  no  importance.  This 
was  honestly  and  thoroughly  done  for  Tom 
in  return  for  an  annual  trifle  of  two  hundred 
hard-earned  guineas  paid  down  by  his  father. 
And  nobody  can  deny  that  it  was  worth  a 
considerable  sum  of  money. 

In  Westminster  Abbey  there  is  a  monu- 
ment to  a  stout  seamen  of  the  olden  time. 
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who,  to  judge  by  the  sculptor's  representa- 
tion of  him,  appears  to  have  gone  into  action 
attired  in  a  mixed  garb  of  Greek  and 
Roman  origin.  That  monument  reminds  me 
of  our  Public  Schools.  Their  Greek  and 
Latin  has  little  more  to  do  with  their  essential 
business  than  the  good  Captain's  marble 
clothes  had  to  do  with  his  weathering  of 
tempests,  cannonading  of  forts,  and  breaking 
the  enemy's  line.  As  he  did  his  duty,  so 
they  are  doing  theirs  ;  and  the  duties  have 
much  in  common.  They  betray  an  identity 
of  meaning  under  a  diversity  of  ritual. 

Every  fortnight  Tom  had  to  write  an 
"essay"  in  preparation  for  the  next  stage 
of  his  progress  towards  Mastership  of  Arts — 
his  arrival  at  which  was  taken  for  granted. 
These  essays  were  returned  to  the  writers 
next  day  duly  ornamented  with  blue  lines 
or  blue  notes  of  exclamation.  The  subject 
on  one  occasion  was  the  "  Fall  of  Greece," 
which  Tom  delineated  in  two-thirds  of  a  page 
of  foolscap.  In  three  separate  passages  of 
this  interesting  piece  he  wrote  "  Napoleonic  " 
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instead  of  "  Neo-platonic,"  and  gave  in  a 
single  sentence  a  most  original  account  of 
the  way  in  which  the  "Napoleonic  philo- 
sophers "  had  contributed  to  the  decadence  of 
that  ancient  "  dimocracy."  When  the  paper 
came  back  there  was,  of  course,  a  blue 
note  of  exclamation  against  "  Napoleonic " 
and  a  blue  line  under  "dimocracy."  Tom 
paid  not  the  least  attention — why  should 
he  ? — neither  to  the  note  of  exclamation  nor 
the  line,  but  promptly  rolled  the  essay  into 
a  ball  and  shied  it  at  the  head  of  Wygram- 
Pitt.  And  when,  in  class,  the  master  in- 
dulged in  a  little  raillery  at  Tom's  expense, 
the  only  effect  on  the  pupil's  mind  was  to 
make  him  resolve  that  he  would  console 
himself  as  soon  as  possible  with  four  rasp- 
berry ices  at  the  grub-shop.  Which  he 
accordingly  did  the  moment  the  lesson  was 
over. 

The  most  wonderful  thing  about  all  this 
was  that  Sydenham  pere,  who  knew  perfectly 
well  what  was  going  on,  took  it  all  lying  down. 
This  can  only  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
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there  are  in  Great  Britain  ten  thousand 
Sydenham  or  other  'peres'  who  also  know 
perfectly  well  what  is  going  on  and  also  take 
it  lying  down.  One  or  twice  the  hard-headed 
old  fellow  stirred  uneasily  and  groaned ;  but 
he  soon  learnt  that  not  only  himself  and 
his  like,  but  the  Head-master  and  all  his 
satellites,  into  whose  ears  the  groans  were 
poured,  were  either  the  victims  or  the 
ministers  of  an  impregnable  tradition.  He 
told  me  once  that  his  son,  if  started  fair  in  the 
race  of  life  with  any  lad  who  had  received  a 
free  education  in  a  Council  School,  '  wouldn't 
have  the  ghost  of  a  chance.'  "  And  the 
time's  coming,"  he  added,  "when  they'll 
have  to  start  fair — at  least  a  lot  fairer  than 
they  do  now.  When  that  happens,  it'll 
put  the  stopper  on  all  this  tomfoolery. 
Nothing  else  will  do  it.  As  it  is,  I  have 
the  business  to  put  him  into — if  the  business 
holds  out ;  and  I  can  tell  you  it's  not  what 
it  was  ten  years  ago.  I'm  keeping  a  stool 
in  the  office  for  Tom  when  he's  through  the 
Varsity.  But,  by  Gad,  I've  only  to  put 
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an  advertisement  in  the  paper  and  I'd  get 
three  hundred  applications  from  men  more 
competent  than  Tom  will  ever  be." 

"Why  don't  you  put  him  on  the  Modern 
Side?"  I  asked. 

"I've  tried  to,  and  it  didn't  come  off. 
When  1  spoke  to  the  Head  about  it  he  said, 
'  I  wouldn't  advise  that,  Mr  Sydenham. 
It's  bad  policy  to  transfer  a  boy  like 
Tom.  We  find  it  doesn't  work.  Besides,  I'm 
anxious  to  retain  him  in  the  School  House. 
He'll  make  an  admirable  Prefect  in  course 
of  time.'  Then  I  mentioned  the  matter 
to  Bellasis,  from  Tom's  old  school.  He 
strongly  disapproved,  said  that  as  a  Public 
School  man  himself  he'd  rather  put  a  boy 
under  a  crank  system  than  enter  him  on  the 
Modern  Side.  He  assured  me  that  it  was 
the  refuge  of  the  destitute,  and  that  the  best 
people  never  went  there." 

"  But  that  last  consideration,"  I  said, 
"  oughtn't  to  weigh  with  a  man  of  your 
Radical  views." 

Sydenham  pere  sighed.     "That's  all  very 
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well,"  he  said,  "but  you  forget  that  Tom's 
mother  has  to  be  considered.  And  she  won't 
hear  of  it." 

Precisely ;  I  had  forgotten  that  Tom's 
mother  had  to  be  considered. 

In  the  Long  Vacation  prior  to  Tom's  enter- 
ing the  University  I  met  him  in  Canada 
travelling  with  a  tutor.  We  were  crossing 
the  Rockies  by  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  as 
I  entered  the  Observation  Car  the  first  person 
I  saw  was  Tom.  His  socks  were  bright 
green ;  his  trousers  were  turned  up ;  his 
hair  was  plentifully  greased  and  plastered 
down  with  a  backward  trend.  No,  it  was 
not  hard  to  classify  Tom.  None  the  less 
he  looked  pleasant,  and  1  sat  down  opposite 
to  him. 

We  were  passing  through  some  of  the  most 
amazing  scenery  in  the  whole  world.  But 
Tom  wasn't  looking  at  the  scenery.  He 
was  reading  a  book.  I  glanced  at  the 
title.  It  was  The  Cricketers  Whos  Who. 

A  woman  from  Omaha  was  sitting  in  the 

13 
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next  chair,  and,  knowing  something  of  the 
Public  School  Boy,  I  thought  it  advisable 
not  to  be  too  direct  in  my  dealings  with 
Tom,  but  to  approach  him  gradually  by 
way  of  the  American  woman.  Address- 
ing her,  I  said  with  my  usual  turn  for 
originality — 

"Those  are  two  magnificent  peaks  away 
yonder." 

For  a  moment  she  looked  at  me  inquir- 
ingly, and  then  looked  at  the  peaks. 

"  Say,  it  looks  mighty  cold  up  there. 
Kind  o'  gives  me  shivers  to  see  'em,"  she  sa; 

I  am  not  apt  in  this  kind  of  conversation, 
and,  not  knowing  what  else  to  reply,  I  said— 

"  Yes,  it  must  be  very  cold  indeed." 

"  They  tell  me  you  don't  eat  ices  much  in 
your  country.  Guess  we  eat  'em  some  over 
here." 

This  was  her  next  remark,  and  I  saw  that 
she  was  quick  in  the  Association  of  Ideas. 

"  My  young  friend  here  eats  them  in  both 
countries,"  I  said,  thinking  this  would  be  an 
opening  for  Tom. 
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It  was  a  futile  overture.  Tom  shot 
out  a  look  of  annoyance,  and  raised  The 
Cricketers  Who's  Who  six  inches  higher, 
thereby  covering  half  his  face. 

"  Oh  well,  he's  young,  and  has  a  good 
set  of  teeth,  you  bet,"  said  the  American 
woman.  "  But  for  people  like  you  and 
me  too  many  ices  ain't  good.  They  fetch 
your  fillings  out  like  pop ! " 

"  Fetch  your  what  out  ? "  I  cried  in  alarm. 

"Your  fillings.  Don't  you  have  fillings 
in  your  mouth  ?  I've  twenty-seven  in 
mine,"  and  by  way  of  a  first  instalment 
she  displayed  her  front  teeth. 

Tom's  face  was  now  entirely  covered  by 
The  Cricketer  s  Who's  Who,  and  I  saw  that 
he  was  laughing.  It  was  all  right  in  that 
quarter.  But  I  thought  it  wise  to,  bring 
back  the  conversation  to  the  original  point. 

"That  is  surely  Mount  Macdonald,"  I  said, 
indicating  a  peak. 

"  Guess  it  may  be,"  said  the  woman  from 
Omaha ;  and  she  repeated,  "  Guess  it  may 
be."  Then  after  a  pause:  "Wa-al,  I've 
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had  the  pleasantest  vacation  this  year  I've 
ever  had.  Your  Canada's  a  real  good  place. 
I've  only  been  here  six  weeks  and  I've  made 
eleven  thousand  dollars.  You  have  the  best 
bunch  of  Real  Estate  Men  in  this  country 
that  I've  struck  anywhere — anywhere  !  They 
treated  me  well !  Say,  do  you  know  Thatcher 
&  Scranaghan  of  Macleod?  Well,  if  you're 
buying  Real  Estate,  you  go  to  them  \  They're 
smart,  you  bet ;  they  do  business  up-to- 
date  and  don't  keep  you  waiting.  I  bought 
seven  lots  from  them  and  sold  out  in 
three  weeks  for  double  the  price.  I'il 
give  you  their  card.  And  you  tell  them 
my  name.  That's  my  card.  Only  don't  you 
let  them  sell  you  any  land  down  Badger 
Creek  way.  You'll  see  the  place  on  this 
map.  Sections  823  and  824  are  no  good  at 
all,  sir — you'll  never  scalp  a  red  cent  off  the 
price.  I've  investigated  'em.  The  C.P.'ll 
never  build  that  new  road,  and  J.  J.  Hill 
knows  it.  But  Section  473  's  worth  looking 
at.  Only  don't  forget  to  mention  my  name. 
We're  lawyers  in  Omaha.  The  moment  I 
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showed  my  card  to  Mr  Scranaghan  he  said, 
« What !  Not  Mrs  Kitty  O.  Bell  of  Bell  & 
Bell?'  'Yes,'  I  says,  'that's  me.'  'Shake,' 
says  he — and  he  put  me  on  to  a  real  snap 
—right  away,  sir.  My  husband  spends  his 
vacation  in  Oregon  and  I  spend  mine  in 
Canada.  And  I  guess  I'll  bring  home  more 
dollars  than  Bell  does — you  bet.  I  tell  you 
Canada's  real  good  for  a  vacation.  I'm 
coming  again  next  year ;  and  Thatcher  & 
Scranaghan  won't  have  forgotten  me." 

I  said  something  about  the  scenery  of  the 
Rockies,  clumsily  intimating  that  this  was 
one  of  the  reasons  why  Canada  was  good 
for  a  vacation. 

The  woman  from  Omaha  looked  out  of 
the  window,  and  by  way  of  finally  closing 
that  outlet  for  conversation  she  tossed  her 
head  contemptuously  at  the  peaks  and  said, 
"  Guess  I  wouldn't  give  five  dollars  for  that 
lot." 

As  usual  I  was  at  a  loss  what  to  say  next, 
and  there  was  an  awkward  pause.  Presently 
what  I  thought  a  rather  original  and  apposite 
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question  suggested  itself  to  my  mind  ;  or, 
rather,  my  evil  genius  suggested  it. 

"  What  becomes  of  the  children,"  I  in- 
quired, "while  you  and  Mr  Bell  are  on 
your  holidays  ? " 

Mrs  Kitty  O.  Bell  started  at  these  words, 
and  her  mobile  face  passed  through  a  variety 
of  contortions  which  would  have  done  credit 
to  a  pantomime  clown.  Finally  she  opened 
her  mouth  in  a  burst  of  laughter  which 
showed  her  twenty-seven  "fillings"  all  com- 
plete. Laughing,  or  rather  shrieking,  between 
the  words,  she  ejaculated — 

"  Well — that's  real  pop — children  ?  My ! 
—I  wouldn't  have  believed  that  any  sensible 
person  would  ask  a  question  like  that ! 
Why — (a  pause) — you  must  be  younger  than 
you  look  1  Children !  Guess  Bell  &  Bell 
ain't  in  that  line  of  business.  No,  sir ! " 

Shortly  after,  not  getting  the  kind  of 
change  out  of  me  she  wanted,  she  got  up 
and  went  to  the  other  end  of  the  car. 

By  this  time  Tom  had  laid  The  Cricketer  s 
Whos  Wlio  on  his  knee,  and  there  WHS 
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an  expression  on  his  face  which  seemed  to 
say  that  the  Public  Schools  of  Great  Britain 
had  been  sufficiently  amused  and  were  now 
prepared  to  make  a  remark.  I  thought  the 
Psychological  Moment  was  come. 

"Like  Canada,  Tom?"  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  not  half  bad  " ;  and  then,  as  though 
this  were  too  committing,  he  added,  "  On  the 
whole,  don't  you  know." 

"  Well,  what  parts  have  you  seen  ? " 

Another  bad  shot.  The  Public  Schools 
don't  like  being  asked  for  details.  Tom 
picked  up  The  Cricketer's  Who's  Who  and 
said,  with  averted  eyes  and  in  the  muffled 
voice  proper  for  addressing  those  who 
seek  information,  "  Oh,  Quebec  and  Winni- 
peg, and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  What  did  you  think  of  Winnipeg  ? " 

"Oh,  a  jolly  rotten  place.  When  we 
were  there  it  was  full  of  Johnnies  from  the 
Medical  Association  or  something  of  that. 
There  was  a  beastly  squash  in  the  Hotel." 

I  resolved  to  try  something  else,  and  the 
next  attempt  was  more  successful. 
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"  Tom,"  I  said,  "  I  wonder  if  that  book 
you're  reading  says  anything  about  Alfred 
Shaw  ? " 

"  Rather ! "  cried  Tom,  with  surprising 
vigour.  "His  average  for  wickets  in  1874 
was  the  highest  on  record.  He  fell  off  a  lot 
in  1875,  but  picked  up  again  next  year.  In 
my  opinion  his  best  form  was  in  18791 — that 
was  the  year  he  took  nine  wickets  against 
Yorkshire.  By  Jove,  I'd  like  to  have  seen 
that ! " 

"I  knew  Alfred  Shaw,  Tom." 

"  Did  you  though  ?  By  Jove  1  What 
was  he  like?" 

"  Well,  when  he  wasn't  playing  cricket, 
he  kept  a  public-house— 

"  In  a  village  called  Burton  Joyce,"  cried 
Tom.  "I  know — in  Nottinghamshire." 

"  Yes ;  I've  had  many  a  glass  of  beer 
poured  out  by  Alfred  Shaw." 

"  By  Jove  !  "  cried  Tom. 

"  And  I'll  tell  you  another  thing.  I  once 
hit  him  to  the  boundary." 

1  Unfortunately  I  have  not  been  able  to  verify  these  references. 
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"  To  the  boundary !  I  say !  When  was 
that  ?  In  first-class  cricket  ?  What  was  the 
ball  like  ?  Did  it  break  to  the  off? " 

I  was  getting  along  splendidly.  But,  un- 
fortunately, I  was  growing  excited,  and  my 
next  remark  carried  me  too  far  and  spoilt 
everything. 

"  Tom,"  I  said,  speaking  in  a  tone  I  must 
have  picked  up  in  Canada,  "are  you  aware 
that  you're  talking  to  a  man  who  once 
stood  up  to  Spofforth  ?  " 

I  was  going  to  add  modestly,  "  though  not 
for  long" — but  it  was  too  late.  Had  I  not 
begun  to  boast,  and  so  been  guilty  of  "  side," 
thereby  committing  the  unforgivable  sin 
against  the  holy  ghost  of  the  Public  School  ? 
Tom's  quick  instinct  detected  the  offence  in 
an  instant,  and  he  again  picked  up  The 
Cricketer  s  Whos  Who. 

There  was  a  long  pause.  I  was  humiliated 
and  in  despair.  One  more  attempt,  and,  if 
that  failed,  I  would  give  it  up.  So  at  length 
I  broke  the  silence  with  this  question— 

"  Seen  anything  of  Joe  ?  " 
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At  last  I  had  hit  the  mark.  Tom  shut 
up  The  Cricketer  s  Who's  Who  with  a  snap, 
leaned  forward,  and  looked  at  me  with  a 
man's  expression  on  his  face. 

"  You've  heard  about  the  row,"  he  said. 
"  The  mater's  furious,  and  won't  write  to  Joe 
or  read  his  letters.  And  the  poor  old  pater's 
half  frantic.  The  mater  made  me  promise  I 
wouldn't  go  near  them.  But  the  pater  said 
I  might  if  I  got  a  chance.  Between  you 
and  me  I  believe  that's  why  he  sent  me 
to  Canada.  And  what's  more,  I  mean  to 
see  them,  if  I  can  get  round  old  Selby,"  and 
Tom  turned  an  eye  in  the  direction  of  his 
tutor. 

"  I've  just  been  staying  with  them." 

"  No !  And  you  saw  Mary !  Isn't  she 
ripping  ? " 

I  said  she  was,  and  I  told  my  story  in 
detail,  Tom  drinking  in  every  word. 

"  I  wish  you'd  talk  to  old  Selby,"  he  said, 
when  I  had  done.  "  You  could  work  it  all 
right.  I  must  see  Mary — and  Joe.  It's  a 
beastly  rotten  shame  that  they  won't  let  me." 
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"  You  shall  see  them,"  I  said.  And,  to 
cut  a  long  story  short,  he  did. 

Having  never  been  admitted  into  the 
secret  myself,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  Tom 
managed  to  go  through  his  University  course 
and  get  his  degree.  If  you  want  the  mystery 
cleared  up  you  must  go  to  the  examiners 
who  passed  him  and  ask  them.  They 
will  not  tell  you,  but  if  you  carefully  attend 
to  what  they  do  not  say,  you  can  make  up 
the  explanation  for  yourself.  The  only  ex- 
planation I  can  give  is  of  the  kind  which  I 
had  to  offer  when  the  question  arose  why 
old  Sydenham  submitted  to  a  system  which 
he  knew  to  be  wrong — namely,  that  there 
are  thousands  of  young  men  as  ignorant  as 
Tom  who  have  blossomed  out  into  B.A.'s. 

Two  incidents  only  from  the  history  of 
this  momentous  period  am  I  able  to  record 
—the  first,  theological ;  the  second,  literary. 

Tom  had  to  pass  an  examination  in 
"  Divinity,"  a  due  equipment  in  which  was 
deemed  indispensable  to  Mastership  of  Arts 
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and  to  general  competence  to  face  the  storms 
and  responsibilities  of  life.  One  of  the 
questions  was :  "  Explain  what  is  meant  by 
'undergirding  the  ship."  When  Tom  saw 
that  question  on  the  paper  he  felt  he  was 
going  to  score,  for  he  had  received  a  "tip" 
three  days  before,  and  had  prepared  himself 
by  consulting  a  work  on  Ancient  Navigation, 
profusely  illustrated.  Though  Tom  was  not 
exactly  a  first-class  Theologian  or  Classical 
Scholar,  he  had  a  native  gift  for  draughtsman- 
ship, and  it  cost  him  little  trouble  to  draw 
an  excellent  picture  of  an  ancient  vessel, 
anchored  by  the  stern  in  a  stormy  sea,  with 
a  lee-shore  in  the  background  and  a  lowering 
sky  overhead.  The  crew  were  displayed  in 
the  very  act  of  undergirding  the  ship ;  they 
had  cast  slip  nooses  round  the  hull,  fore  and  aft 
(Tom  was  particular  about  that),  and,  standing 
in  two  well-balanced  groups,  were  hauling  on 
the  ropes  which  drew  the  nooses  tight.  St.  Paul 
was  seen  in  a  dignified  attitude,  apparently 
criticising  the  operation  as  superfluous. 

When  the  examiner,  who  was  a  yachting 
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man — the  basis  of  the  tip  just  referred  to — 
saw  this  picture  on  the  first  page  of  the 
paper,  he  had  to  confess  to  himself  that 
Tom  knew  more  about  the  undergirding  of 
ships  than  he  did  himself,  and  actually 
studied  the  drawing  for  half  an  hour,  making 
several  notes  in  a  small  pocket-book.  He 
was  distinctly  prejudiced  in  favour  of  Tom, 
and  though  this  favourable  bias  was  some- 
what weakened  by  the  subsequent  answers, 
it  remained  in  force  to  the  end,  and  Tom 
passed  the  examination.  Tom  was  pleased 
at  the  result,  which  confirmed  his  belief 
that  in  Divinity,  as  in  other  subjects,  "any- 
thing would  do." 

The  other  incident  has  reference  to  Tom's 
final  examination  for  his  pass  degree.  He 
had  to  present  "  Three  Plays  of  Shake- 
speare," the  preparation  of  which  he  had, 
of  course,  left  to  the  last  moment.  On  the 
very  day  before  the  examination  he  sent  me 
a  scrawling  note  to  the  effect  'that  he 
was  awfully  hung-up  on  those  plays.  Would 
I  coach  him  up  a  bit  and  give  him  a  few 
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tips  ? '  So  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
I  went  round  to  his  rooms.  As  I  passed 
under  his  window — it  was  on  the  third  floor 
— I  noticed  that  the  ground  was  littered 
with  balls  of  crumpled  paper,  and  presently 
one  hit  me  on  the  shoulder.  Something 
tempted  me  to  pick  it  up.  It  was  a  page 
from  a  School  Edition,  with  notes,  of  Richard 
III.  I  could  not  refrain  from  reading  it 
through,  for  it  began  with  these  lines— 

"  Let 's  whip  these  stragglers  o'er  the  seas  again  ; 
Lash  hence  these  overweening  rags  of  France, 
These  famished  beggars  weary  of  their  lives  ; 
Who  but  for  dreaming  on  this  fond  exploit, 
For  want  of  means,  poor  rats,  had  hanged  themselves  : 
If  we  be  conquered,  let  men  conquer  us  ... 
Fight,  gentlemen  of  England !  fight,  bold  yeomen  ! 
Draw,  archers,  draw  your  arrows  to  the  head ! 
Spur  your  proud  horses  hard  and  ride  in  blood.  .  .  ." 

The  page  ended — 

K.  Rich.  "  Slave,  I  have  set  my  life  upon  a  cast, 

And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die  : 
I  think  there  be  six  Richmonds  in  the  field ; 
Five  have  I  slain  to-day  instead  of  him. 
A  horse  !  A  horse  !  My  kingdom  for  ah' 

From  silly  boyhood  onwards,  this  splendid 
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rhodomontade  has  made  my  blood  boil, 
and  I  believe  that  I  unconsciously  began  to 
mouth  the  lines  as  I  stood  outside  the  door, 
for,  on  looking  round,  I  saw  undergraduates 
laughing  at  the  windows.  I  was  about  to 
enter  when  a  second  ball  of  paper  fell  at 
my  feet.  This  also  I  picked  up :  it  was 
the  last  page  of  the  play.  A  moment  later 
the  cover  of  a  book  whizzed  through  the  air, 
and  I  heard  Tom's  voice  from  the  third 
floor.  "  Good-bye,  Mr  Richard,"  it  said ; 
"it'll  be  a  long  time  before  I  see  you 
again." 

"Tom,"  I  said,  on  entering  the  room, 
"this  is  not  the  right  way  to  prepare  for 
an  examination  in  English  Literature." 

"Jolly  good  way  when  you're  short  of 
time,"  he  answered  ;  "  burns  your  ships,  don't 
you  know,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Chuck 
'em  away,  and  then  you  can't  worry  about 
'em  any  more.  Let's  go  on  to  the  next ; 
there  are  two  more,  beastly  long  ones, 
Coriolanus  and  Lear,  and  I've  not  read  a 
line  of  Coriolanus.  We  did  Lear  at  school, 
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and  I'll  have  to  chance  that.     But  I'll  have 
a  shot  at  Coriolcmus  while  you're  here." 

"  Tom,"     I     said,     "  it's     not     Coriolajius. 
It's  Julius  Ccesar." 

"  By   Jove ! "    cried    Tom,    consulting    the 
syllabus,    "you're   right.     It   was    Coriola 
I  was  ploughed  in  last  time.     Lucky  for  me 
you  came  round  ! " 

So  Tom  took  his  degree,  and  the  time 
came  for  him  to  "go  into  the  business." 
But,  alas !  there  was  little  business  for  him 
to  go  into.  The  great  firm  of  sugar  refiners, 
which  had  borne  the  family  name  for  four 
generations,  was  drifting  on  the  rocks.  A 
greater  than  Sydenham  &  Co.  had  appeared 
on  the  high  seas  of  commerce,  and  by  skilful 
manoeuvring  had  forced  the  old  ship  among 
the  breakers,  already  strewn  with  other 
wreckage.  In  three  years  from  the  day  on 
which  Tom  was  capped  and  gowned  Syden- 
ham &  Co.  were  bankrupt,  and  the  very  stool 
which  had  been  reserved  for  his  occupation 
was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  creditors. 
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How  Tom  spent  the  said  three  years  is 
one  of  those  historical  problems  which  are 
doomed  to  remain  unsolved  to  the  end  of 
time.  For  some  months  he  was  supposed  to 
be  "  in  the  office,"  though  of  what  he  did 
there  I  have  but  the  faintest  idea.  Probably 
he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  creating  addi- 
tional work  for  the  other  clerks ;  at  least 
one  of  them  was  heard  to  remark  that  the 
only  part  of  Tom's  body  they  were  glad  to 
see  "in  the  office"  was  his  back.  But  this 
didn't  last  for  long.  Soon  it  became  apparent 
that  shortly  there  would  be  no  office  for  Tom 
to  be  "in,"  and  other  careers  had  to  be 
thought  of.  One  day  he  informed  me  that 
he  was  going  into  the  Diplomatic  Service. 
From  the  tone  in  which  he  said  this  you 
might  have  supposed  that  Tom  had  just 
wired  to  the  Diplomatic  Service  to  say  that 
he  was  coming,  and  had  received  a  reply 
that  the  Diplomatic  Service  was  counting  the 
minutes  till  his  arrival.  This  led  to  his  being 
sent  to  Germany  "to  acquire  the  language." 

Coming  back,   he   assured   me   that    he  had 
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had  a  "  ripping  time " ;  and  in  reply  to  my 
question,  '  How  much  of  the  language  had 
he  acquired  ? '  he  said,  "  Jolly  little.  Hadn't 
any  time.  I  say,  you  know  Ollendorf, 
don't  you  ?  Well,  we  did  Ollendorf ; 
and  there's  only  one  sentence  out  of  the 
whole  show  that  I  can  remember :  '  Wo  ist 
der  Schuhmachers  Hund  ?  *~~(sic)  Travelled 
all  over  Germany  with  that  sentence.  Listen 
while  I  say  it  again.  Take  a  lot  to  beat 
an  accent  like  that !  " 

*  Wo  ist  der  Schuhmachers  Hund '  not  being 
considered  adequate  to  the  purposes  of 
diplomacy,  the  next  news  was  that  Tom  was 
going  to  "take"  an  administrative  post  in 
Nigeria.  The  authorities  in  Nigeria  not 
rising  to  the  occasion,  Tom  bought  a  book 
of  eight  hundred  pages  called  "  Careers  for 
English  Gentlemen."  During  the  next  few 
months  there  was  hardly  a  career  in  that 
book  for  which  Tom  was  not  "going  in." 
But  for  some  unexplained  reason  he  went 
in  for  none  of  them ;  or  if  he  did  "  go  in  * 
he  was  very  promptly  shown  the  door. 
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Meantime  Tom  dressed  in  exquisite  taste ; 
called  a  hansom  to  drive  him  to  the  next 
street ;  and  invariably  travelled  first  class. 
It  was  this  latter  circumstance  that  pre- 
cipitated the  crisis.  One  day  his  father's 
largest  creditor,  who  was  unknown  to 
Tom,  sat  opposite  to  him  in  a  first-class 
carriage.  He  looked  the  young  man  up 
and  down,  examined  his  clothes,  his  ring, 
his  diamond  and  opal  pin,  drew  him  into 
conversation — and  formed  a  resolution.  On 
reaching  his  destination  the  man  drove 
straight  to  the  office  of  the  next  largest 
creditor.  "  It's  high  time  we  put  the  screw 
on  Sydenham,"  he  said.  "  There's  not  much 
left,  but  we'd  better  get  what  there  is 
before  that  young  ass  spends  it  all." 

Three  years  had  now  passed  since  Tom 
took  his  B.A.  He  had  kept  his  name  on 
the  College  books ;  and  two  days  before  the 
father  was  made  a  bankrupt  the  son  was 
made  a  Master  of  Arts.  The  fees  for  this 
amounted  to  twenty  pounds.  The  cheque 
which  the  old  man  gave  Tom  for  the  purpose 
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was  wet  with  tears,  for  at  that  moment 
he  had  not  a  sixpence  he  could  rightfully 
call  his  own ;  and  he  was  hysterical  and 
broken-hearted.  It  was  the  last  cheque  he 
ever  wrote :  a  month  later  he  was  dead. 

So  Tom  had  to  look  for  a  "job."  His 
mother  suggested  Holy  Orders,  but  Tom, 
like  a  true  Briton,  swore  that  he  would  die 
first.  "  Teaching "  naturally  came  next ; 
for  was  he  not  a  Master  of  Arts,  and  had  he 
not  rowed  in  his  College  boat  ]  But  again 
our  hero  stiffened  his  back  and  said,  "  Not 
till  I'm  at  the  last  gasp."  He  knew  that  of 
teaching  as  of  learning  he  had  no  ghost  of  an 
idea  ;  he  knew  also  that  this  would  be  small 
impediment  to  his  getting  a  post ;  but  Tom 
had  his  good  points.  However,  a  job  of 
some  sort  he  must  have,  and  now  the  fact 
dawned  upon  him  for  the  first  time  that 
there  was  no  job  of  one  kind  or  another 
that  he  was  capable  of  undertaking.  He  went 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  University  Employ- 
ment Bureau  and  said  he  wanted  a  job. 
"  What  kind  of  a  job  ? "  asked  the  Secretary. 
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"  Oh,  anything,"  said  Tom.  The  Secretary 
mentally  ejaculated  "  nothing,"  and  with  a 
vague  promise  to  "do  his  best"  the  inter- 
view came  to  an  end.  The  Secretary  had 
a  dozen  such  applications  every  week. 

After  some  months  passed  in  the  futile 
and  soul-racking  process  of  "  looking  round," 
Tom  fell  into  despair  and  even  into  fits  of 
panic.  He  talked  of  enlisting,  and  once  I 
met  him  prowling  about  the  neighbourhood 
of  St.  George's  Barracks.  I  guessed  what  he 
was  after  and  led  him  home.  His  mother 
told  me  that  the  same  night  she  heard  him 
shrieking  in  his  bedroom.  Entering  the 
room,  she  found  him  sitting  upright  in  bed  ; 
and  on  her  asking  "  What  was  the  matter  ?  " 
he  roared  out,  "  A  job,  a  job  !  My  kingdom 
for  a  job ! "  It  was  the  first  time  he  was 
known  to  attempt  a  quotation  from  the 
literature  of  his  native  land. 

"  Why  not  try  Canada  ?  "  was,  of  course, 
on  all  our  lips.  But  Mrs  Sydenham,  who 
had  never  forgiven  Joe  for  his  marriage, 
strenuously  resisted.  None  the  less  Tom 
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himself  was  on  our  side.  "  I  believe  Joe 
would  find  me  a  job  on  his  farm,"  he  said. 
"In  fact  he  offered  me  one  some  years  ago. 
Or  I  might  pick  something  up  in  one  of  the 
cities.  Winnipeg,  for  example.  What  do  you 
think  ? " 

I  thought  it  worth  trying ;  so  did  we 
all,  except  the  implacable  mother.  It  was 
plain,  however,  that  her  resistance  must  be 
overcome  ;  if  not  by  persuasion  then  by  a 
coup  d'etat.  So  among  us  we  subscribed 
forty  pounds,  and  Tom,  in  flat  opposition 
to  his  mother's  wishes,  was  packed  off  to 
Winnipeg.  He  had  several  introductions ; 
among  them  was  one  I  gave  him  to  a  certain 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  named  Murdoch. 
And  there  was  Joe  to  fall  back  on  if  all 
else  failed.  Those  of  us  who  knew  Joe  were 
at  ease  as  to  the  upshot. 

Arrived  in  that  city,  Tom  commenced 
anew  the  process  of  looking  round,  this  time 
without  despair  or  panic.  He  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  job  behind  the  counter 
in  a  drapery  store,  but  was  finally  rejected 
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on  account  of  his  slowness  in  adding  dollars 
and  cents.  Then  he  tried  for  a  berth  in  the 
office  of  an  Advertising  Agency,  and  was 
again  rejected  because  of  his  honest  face, 
and  also  on  the  ground  of  his  being  "alto- 
gether too  damned  English." 

Hearing  that  the  Banks  were  exception- 
ally busy,  he  got  an  introduction  to  the 
Manager  of  a  small  local  branch.  When  Tom 
entered  the  Manager  was  engaged  in  con- 
versation with  a  clerk,  and  for  some  minutes 
he  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  the  new- 
comer, though  he  occasionally  glanced  at 
him  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye.  The  clerk 
was  dismissed,  and  then,  with  a  sudden- 
ness that  disconcerted  Tom,  the  Manager 
swooped  down  on  him  and  began  to  speak. 
The  following  is  a  faithful  report  of  the 
interview : — 

Manager. — "  Can  you  write  shorthand  and 
use  a  typewriter  ?  " 

Tom.— "No,  I'm  afraid  I  can't." 

Manager. — "Afraid  you  can't!  You 
mean  you  can't,  I  suppose?" 
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Tom.—"  Yes." 

Manager. — "  Then  why  didn't  you  say  so  ? 
Well — what  did  you  learn  at  school  ? " 

Tom.—"  Oh,  Latin  and  Greek  and- 

Manager. — "  Don't  use  'em  in  this  Bank. 
What  else?" 

Tom. — "Oh,  Arithmetic  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing." 

Manager. — "  We  don't  want  '  that  sort  of 
thing'  in  this  Bank.  We  only  want  Arith- 
metic. Here  "  (handing  him  a  slip  of  paper), 
"  write  your  name."  (Tom  wrote  his  name.) 

Manager. — "Bad.  Now  write  'Winni- 
peg." (Tom  wrote  *  Winnipeg.') 

The  Manager  said  nothing,  but  walked 
across  the  room  to  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
spittoon.  Then  he  sat  down  and  began  to 
arrange  some  papers.  Tom  waited  several 
minutes.  Presently,  without  raising  his  eyes 
from  his  work,  the  Manager  said,  "  Say,  you 
—what  are  you  waiting  for  ? " 

"  I  don't  exactly  know,"  answered  Tom. 

"  Neither  do  I,"  said  the  Manager ;  "  go 
home  and  get  some  schooling." 
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Next  he  "  put  in "  for  the  post  of  waiter 
in  the  dining-car  of  the  trans-continental 
trains,  and  was  actually  accepted ;  but  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  sprain  his  ankle  the 
very  first  time  he  tried  to  carry  a  load  of 
dishes  from  the  galley.  .Nursed  to  recovery 
by  the  good  Murdoch,  he  put  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  paper  for  the  post  of  Hotel  clerk. 
He  got  four  answers  ;  but  on  presenting  him- 
self at  the  Hotels  he  was  rejected  at  sight 
by  every  one  of  them,  without  reason  given. 
These  events  greatly  discouraged  him,  and 
once  or  twice  he  alarmed  the  Murdochs  by 
renewing  his  nocturnal  cries. 

One  day  he  said  to  Murdoch,  "  I've  got 
a  new  idea.  When  I  was  at  school  I  was  fag 
to  the  present  Earl  of  Birmingham  and  he 
used  to  make  me  cut  his  hair.  Birmingham 
was  awfully  particular  about  his  hair,  and 
used  to  lick  me  like  blazes  if  I  didn't  do 
it  right.  So  I  became  a  swagger  hair-cutter, 
and  I  used  to  cut  some  of  the  other  chaps' 
for  half  a  sovereign  apiece.  Old  Birmingham 
once  gave  me  a  pound  for  doing  his.  Why 
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not   try  for  a  job   as   hair-cutter   in   one   of 
the  big  hotels?" 

"  But  can  you  shave  ? "  said  Murdoch, 
"  for  you'll  have  to  do  that  as  well.  And 
shaving  in  this  country  is  a  high  Art." 

"  That  rather  sticks  me,"  said  Tom. 
"  Birmingham  used  to  make  me  shave  him 
twice  a  week,  and  always  gave  me  two  bob 
for  doing  it,  but  I  could  never  find  anything 
on  his  face  to  shave.  However,  I  never  cut 
him  with  the  razor.  He  would  have  skinned 
me  if  I  had." 

"  Look  here,"  said  Murdoch,  "  sit  down 
and  cut  my  hair  this  very  minute  and  I'll  see 
if  you  shape.  And,  by  thunder,  you  shall 
shave  me  too !  But  no — that's  no  use ;  we 
haven't  got  the  apparatus.  However,  here  are 
the  scissors  and  a  comb.  Now  fire  away." 

Tom   "fired  away,"  and,  as   the  operation 
proceeded,  Murdoch,  who   saw  that   he   v, 
shaping  right,  began  to  reflect. 

"  Tom,"  said  Murdoch,  "  you've  got  a 
fine  sense  of  proportion." 

"Didn't  know  it,"  said  Tom. 
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"  It's  the  basis  of  hair-cutting — and  of 
many  other  things.  And  it's  not  common. 
By  the  way,  did  you  ever  study  the  surface 
of  a  solid  ?  My  head's  a  solid,  you  know. 
At  least  I  believe  it's  not  empty." 

"That's  Mathematics  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  isn't  it?"  said  Tom. 

"  Yes.  You  learnt  Mathematics  at  school, 
didn't  you  ? " 

"They  taught  'em  to  me,  at  least  they 
pretended  to.  But  I  never  learnt  'em. 
I  don't  think  I  picked  up  one  single  bally 
idea  about  the  whole  business.  I  got  some 
by  heart  when  I  had  to  pass  'smalls.'  But 
I  did  none  of  'em  right." 

"  I  never  had  a  better  cut,"  said  Murdoch, 
contemplating  himself  in  the  glass.  "Tom, 
you're  a  genius.  We'll  go  down  to  the 
Alexandra  Hotel  to-morrow  morning,  and 
I'll  introduce  you  to  the  man  who  runs  the 
barber's  shop  and  I'll  give  you  a  testimonial. 
You'll  make  good  for  sure.  But  go  canny 
on  the  shaving,  my  boy,  or  you'll  get 
fired." 
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"  I'll  pull  the  shaving  off,  you  bet,"  said 
Tom. 

"All  right.  And  now  we'll  do  some 
Mathematics." 

"  I  bar  that,"  said  Tom,  and  he  slew  a 
mosquito  which  had  just  settled  on  the 
back  of  his  hand. 

Murdoch  picked  up  a  gramophone  disc, 
and,  suspending  it  by  its  axis  between  his 
two  forefingers,  set  it  in  rapid  revolution. 
"  What's  that  ?  "  said  Murdoch. 

"  By  Jove,  it's  a  sphere !  " 

"  Now  suppose  this  disc  were  square 
instead  of  round,  and  we  were  to  spin  it— 
so.  What  should  we  get  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  call  the  blessed 
thing,  but  I  know  what  it  would  look  like." 

"Draw  it." 

Tom  sat  down,  and  in  half  a  minute  he 
had  drawn  a  cylinder,  solid  as  reality  itself. 

"That's  Solid  Geometry,"  said  Murdoch. 
"I'll  teach  you  the  rest  of  it  in  a  month. 
Now  let's  do  the  47th  Proposition  of  the 
First  Book  of  Euclid." 
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"Oh,  stow  it,"  said  Tom,  "and  let's  talk 
about  the  hair-cutting." 

"That's  precisely  what  we  are  talking 
about.  Here,  take  that  diagram  and  prove 
that  the  two  little  squares  are  equal  to 
the  one  big  one." 

Tom  laughed,  and  killed  another  mosquito. 
"  It's  like  old  times,"  he  said.  "  I  remember 
old  Selby  pounding  away  at  those  squares. 
But  he  never  pounded  'em  into  me.  I  used 
to  think  what  a  rummy  thing  it  was  that 
they  should  be  equal,  but  I  got  no  further. 
I  wondered  why  they  didn't  fill  the  squares 
with  water,  or  something  of  that,  and  then 
measure  it.  But  then  the  rotten  things 
have  got  no  bottoms  to  'em." 

"That's  a  way  space  has,"  replied  Mur- 
doch. "  But  you're  all  right  for  the  start. 
Geometry  began  when  people  first  saw  that 
things  were  *  rummy.'  Now  attend  to  this. ' 

Before  Tom  had  realised  that  the  thing  was 
other  than  a  joke  he  had  mastered  the  47th 
Proposition  of  Euclid.  Something  seemed 
to  explode  at  the  back  of  his  forehead,  a 
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veil  was  rent  in  twain,  and  a  great  light 
shone  round  about  him.  Tom  saw  the 
darkness  break  and  scatter ;  he  heard  the 
jostle  of  retreating  illusions ;  a  voice  called 
and  echoes  answered ;  there  was  a  tumult 
of  in-pressing  thoughts ;  then  a  deep  silence ; 
and  then  the  calling  voice  and  the  answering 
echoes  awoke  once  more. 

"  It's  like  a  flower,"  he  cried,  "  and  I  can  see 
right  through  it,  flower  and  stem  and  roots  and 
all.  By  Jove,  Murdoch,  but  this  is  a  jolly  in- 
teresting thing! l  Go  on,  there's  a  good  chap." 

"  All  in  good  time,  my  boy ;  and  good 
time  means  quick  time  in  this  country. 
You  go  and  earn  some  money,  and  then 
we'll  begin  your  education.  In  twelve 

1  "He  [Hobbes]  was  forty  years  old  before  he  looked 
on  Geometry,  which  happened  accidentally ;  being  in  a 

gentleman's  library  in ,  Euclid's  Elements  lay  open,  and 

it  was  the  47th  Prob.  Lib.  P.     So  he  reads  the  proposition. 

'  By  G /  says  he,  '  this  is  impossible  ! '     So  he  i\ 

the  demonstration,  which  referred  him  back   to  another, 
which  he  also  read,  et  sic  deinceps,  that  at  last  he  was  demon- 
stratively convinced  of  its  truth.     This  made  him  in  love 
with  Geometry." — Aubrey,  quoted  by  Professor  G.  CV 
Robertson,  Hobbes,  p.  yi. 
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months  you're  going  to  be  the  best  mathe- 
matician in  Manitoba.  Listen ;  you'll  earn 
one  hundred  dollars  before  the  season's  out. 
You'll  enter  our  engineering  college  in  October 
twelvemonth.  Next  spring  you'll  work  out 
again  and  earn  five  hundred  dollars  by  the  Fall 
—and  so  on  for  three  years,  paying  your  own 
way  all  the  time.  At  the  end  you'll  be  a  fully 
qualified  engineer,  and  you'll  get  a  job  right 
away  on  the  C.P.R.  for  two  thousand  dollars 
a  year." 

"  It's  a  bully  plan,"  cried  Tom,  and  a 
flush  of  happiness  swept  over  the  miseries 
of  the  last  two  years. 

"But  we've  forgotten  the  hair -cutting. 
What  if  I  don't  get  the  job  ?  And  what  if 
I  get  fired  ?  " 

"You'll  get  the  job,  and  you  won't  get 
fired.  Put  your  hat  on  and  we'll  settle 
the  thing  right  away." 

It  was  the  busy  time  of  the  year  at  the 
Alexandra  Hotel.  None  the  less  the  man 
who  ran  the  barber's  shop  made  some  demur, 
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which  Professor  Murdoch  met  by  displaying 
his  head  and  inviting  an  investigation.  The 
man  was  so  far  satisfied  ;  but  then  the  dreaded 
word  "  shaving  "  was  mentioned.  Now  came 
the  tug  of  war.  Tom  made  professions 
which  were  greeted  by  shakes  of  the  head. 
Suddenly  the  man  flung  himself  down  into 
a  chair  and  said,  "  Shave  me  right  away." 

Now  Tom  was  not  without  his  notions. 
He  had  been  shaved  by  Winnipeg  barbers 
many  a  time,  and  knew  the  ritual.  More- 
over, he  had  a  splendid  nerve.  So,  taking  a 
look  round  the  room  by  way  of  refreshing 
his  memory  and  facing  the  grins  of  his 
fellow-barbers  like  a  man,  he  set  to  work 
without  a  tremor,  and  though  the  roots  of 
the  manager's  beard  had  reached  a  state  of 
development  forty  years  ahead  of  anything 
Tom  had  ever  found  on  the  cheeks  of  the 
Earl  of  Birmingham,  he  almost  succeeded  in 
finishing  the  job  "on  time" — for  the  manager 
had  his  watch  before  him  and  was  counting 
the  seconds.  "  You'll  shape,"  he  said  ;  "  be 
here  at  six  o'clock  to-morrow  morning." 
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A  week  later  Tom  Sydenham,  Master  of 
Arts,  now  aged  twenty-five,  received  the  sum 
of  ten  dollars,  which  was  the  first  honest 
money  he  had  ever  earned  in  his  life.  His 
second  education  had  begun. 

All  winter  Tom  worked  at  his  calling, 
and  actually  liked  it.  He  proved  himself  un- 
commonly proficient,  and  his  wages  were 
considerably  raised.  He  lived  meanwhile 
with  the  Murdochs.  And  here  a  fact  must 
be  recorded  which  the  British  mind  is  slow 
to  comprehend,  or  even  to  believe.  Although 
Tom  was  what  we  should  call  a  "hair- 
dresser's assistant,"  he  was  not  on  that 
account  considered  a  person  unfit  for  "good 
society."  The  Murdochs  were  not  ashamed 
of  him;  on  the  contrary,  they  freely  intro- 
duced him  to  their  friends,  and  made  no  secret 
of  his  calling.  He  was  a  pleasant  fellow,  I 
must*admit,  and  rather  good-looking.  More- 
over, the  word  went  round  that  he  was  going 
"to  make  good,"  and  I  rather  think  it  was 
this  that  carried  the  day.  Nobody  cared 

what  "  good "  he  was  going  to  make  or  how 

15 
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he  was  going  to  make  it ;  but  about  the 
main  fact  that  "good"  was  in  the  making 
there  seemed  to  be  no  doubt. 

How  did  they  find  that  out?  I  cannot 
tell  you.  If  you  disbelieve  my  statements, 
go  to  Winnipeg  and  make  your  investigations 
on  the  spot.  You  will  soon  learn  that  the 
inhabitants  of  those  regions  are  gifted  with 
a  kind  of  instinct,  perhaps  a  survival  from 
arboreal  ancestors,  which  enables  them  to 
divide  with  infallible  certainty  the  men  who 
are  going  to  make  good  from  those  who 
are  not — these  the  sheep  and  those  the  goats. 
If  they  place  you  among  the  sheep  you  will 
have  all  needed  credentials  for  "  moving  in 
good  society"  and  no  mean  inquiries  will  be 
made  about  you.  You  may  even  be,  as  Tom 
was,  a  "mere  hairdresser's  assistant,"  but 
provided — and  the  condition  is  absolute- 
there  is  an  air  of  "  making  good  "  about  you, 
the  Mayor  of  the  City  may  invite  you  to 
dinner  as  he  invited  Tom,  and  will  not  make 
himself  obtrusively  unpleasant  if  he  sees 
you  paying  particular  attention  to  one  of 
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his  daughters — as  Tom  did.  It  is  true  that 
next  morning  you  may  have  to  shave  the 
Mayor  in  the  barber's  shop  of  the  Royal 
Alexandra  Hotel ;  and  this,  if  you  are  an 
imported  Englishman,  will  make  you  a  trifle 
uncomfortable.  But  the  Mayor  won't  mind 
in  the  least ;  and  neither  will  you,  after  a 
moment's  reflection.  You  will  remember  that 
the  Mayor  of  Winnipeg  is  not  the  Earl  of 
Birmingham,  nor  in  the  least  like  him. 
You  are  shaving  him,  and  no  doubt  shaving 
is  a  "  menial  office."  But  such  are  the  ups 
and  downs  of  fortune  to  which  men  are 
exposed  in  that  advancing  province  of  the 
British  Empire  that  possibly  in  ten  years' 
time — nay,  in  two  years'  time — the  situation 
will  be  reversed :  instead  of  you  shaving 
the  Mayor,  the  Mayor  may  be  shaving  you, 
while  your  motor — I  mean  your  automobile 
— is  waiting  at  the  door.  All  this  the  Mayor 
knows  perfectly  well ;  and  this  is  what 
relieves  him  of  embarrassment  as  he  ob- 
serves, from  the  corner  of  his  eye,  that  the 

man  who  is  putting  the   lather  on  his   chin 

15* 
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is  the  same  man  who  yesterday  was  paying 
particular  attention  to  his  daughter.  Have 
no  embarrassment,  therefore,  on  your  side. 
Only — I  must  repeat  this — everything  de- 
pends on  your  having  satisfied  the  Mayor 
— and  his  daughter — that  you  are  going  to 
"  make  good." 

A  still  more  incredible  thing  has  to  be 
recorded.  As  some  men  are  said  to  "  get 
religion "  by  a  sudden  act  of  conversion,  so 
Tom  Sydenham  had  "  got "  Mathematics. 
Every  hour  of  his  leisure  time,  though 
these  hours  were  not  many,  he  spent  in 
working  problems  with  Murdoch.  Tom 
pinned  a  fresh  problem  every  night  to  his 
looking-glass,  and  next  morning  while  he 
buttoned  his  collar  with  the  assistance  of 
one  eye  he  used  the  other  for  studying  his 
problem.  As  Tom  stood  at  his  task  in 
the  barber's  shop  there  was  ever  a  spirit 
at  his  elbow  whispering  Mathematics  into 
his  greedy  ear.  He  triangulated  the  heads 
from  which  he  was  cutting  the  hair;  every 
head  was  an  unexplored  province,  and  Tom 
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was  a  surveyor  ordering  the  clearing  of 
forests,  laying  down  the  sites  of  new  cities, 
and  marking  out  the  roads.  His  shaving 
was  no  less  scientific.  He  laid  the  lather 
on  in  parabolic  curves,  starting  from  the 
chin ;  he  treated  the  nose  as  the  focus  of 
an  ellipse;  the  sweeps  of  his  razor  were 
planes  cutting  a  cone,  and  the  angles  of 
the  jaw  hurried  him  on  to  Spherical  Trigo- 
nometry. Tom  shaved  uncommonly  well, 
and  his  rapidity  was  marvellous. 

When  spring  came  he  was  qualified  for 
passing  an  examination  far  more  difficult 
than  that  which  he  had  to  face.  But  money 
for  his  college  course  was  still  lacking ;  for, 
though  his  wages  were  good,  he  had  not 
been  able  to  save  more  than  fifty  dollars. 
Something  more  lucrative  than  barbering 
must  be  found  if  he  was  to  face  the  coming 
session  with  an  easy  mind. 

"  I've  got  it,  Murdoch ! "  he  said  one  day. 
"  I've  just  had  a  letter  from  Joe.  Joe  is 
going  strong  in  sheep.  Three  years  ago  he 
imported  one  of  the  Ferryman  rams  for 
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£400,  and  now  he  writes  that  he's  got  the 
finest  flock  in  Alberta.  He  says  the  sheep- 
shearing  season's  coming  on,  and  he's  badly 
in  want  of  hands.  A  good  man  can  earn 
one  hundred  dollars  a  month.  Now  it  strikes 
me,  Murdoch,  there's  some  connection  be- 
tween the  hair  of  humans  and  the  wool  of 
sheep  ;  not  much,  but  enough  to  give  one  an 
idea,  don't  you  know.  A  man  who  can  cut 
the  one  ought  to  be  able  to  clip  the  other." 

"  A  priori"  said  Murdoch,  "  your  con- 
clusion's not  quite  self-evident.  But  you're 
a  clever  chap,  especially  when  you  get  a 
pair  of  scissors  in  your  hand,  and  a  priori 
arguments  don't  apply  to  clever  chaps. 
I  suppose  you  know  that  sheep-shearing's 
an  exhausting  occupation,  and  a  filthy  one 
to  boot  ?  Have  you  the  physique  ?  " 

"  I'll  get  it,"  said  Tom.  "  The  Syden- 
hams  aren't  made  of  putty." 

Tom's  success  as  a  sheep-shearer  has  been 
the  greatest  triumph  of  his  life  up  to  date. 
His  training  was  brief.  He  watched  a 
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skilled  hand  shear  two  sheep,  and  then,  to 
quote  his  own  words  in  a  letter  to  me, 
"struck  in  right  away,"  and  found  in  a 
week  that  he  could  "  clip  like  greased 
lightning."  "  My  back  was  nearly  broken 
the  first  day,"  he  said,  "but  Mary  rubbed 
it  with  some  stuff  she  has,  and  made  me 
laugh  so  much  that  I  got  fit  in  no  time. 
She's  a  brick,  I  tell  you." 

Tom  stayed  with  Joe  till  the  shearing  was 
over ;  and  the  season  being  still  early,  he  then 
made  his  way  across  the  border  to  one  of 
the  great  sheep  ranches  of  Montana.  Here  he 
organised  a  gang  of  Mexicans,  and  contracted 
with  the  owner  of  the  ranch  for  the  shear- 
ing of  ten  thousand  sheep.  On  the  last  day 
of  shearing  a  competition  was  held  between 
Tom  and  two  picked  men  of  his  gang  on  the 
one  side,  and  three  champions  from  a  famous 
gang  on  the  other.  Tom's  side  won  by  five 
sheep,  and  at  the  end  of  the  match  he  and 
his  two  supporters  had  to  be  carried  from 
the  field  in  a  fainting  condition  on  the 
backs  of  three  strapping  cow-boys.  I  will 
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not  tell  the  reader  how  many  sheep  Tom 
sheared  that  day  with  his  own  hands.  I 
will  not  tell  for  this  reason :  once  I  men- 
tioned the  number  to  an  old  shepherd  of 
my  acquaintance  in  England ;  whereupon 
he  promptly  called  me  a  liar  and  turned 
on  his  heel.  The  facts  are  recorded  in  the 
Agricultural  Archives  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana :  let  the  reader  consult  them  there. 
For  the  same  reason  I  forbear  to  say  how 
much  money  Tom  earned  that  season. 
Enough  that  he  came  back  to  Manitoba 
with  a  large  space  in  his  "grip"  full  of 
dollar  bills.  His  first  year's  expenses  at 
college  and  something  more  were  promptly 
placed  in  the  bank,  a  cheque  for  £30  was 
sent  to  me  in  repayment  of  a  loan,  and  a 
splendid  fur  coat  packed  off  to  his  widowed 
sister  as  a  birthday  gift.  Tom  hadn't  for- 
gotten the  people  at  home. 

At  the  end  of  his  first  year  Tom  came  out 
third  among  eighty  students.  At  the  end  of 
the  second  he  was  first  among  sixty-five. 

About   this    time    a    high    official   of    the 
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Grand  Trunk  Pacific  came  round  to  the 
college. 

"  We  want  six  first-class  men,"  he  said 
to  the  Professor.  "  What  can  you  do  for 
us?" 

"Unfortunately  our  best  man  has  only 
completed  his  second  year.  His  name's 
Sydenham,  and  he's  a  bit  of  a  genius,"  said 
the  Professor. 

The  official  wrote  the  name  in  a  pocket- 
book.  "  Let  me  have  a  look  at  him,"  he 
said. 

"  He's  sheep-shearing  in  Montana  at  the 
present  moment,  making  money  for  his  last 
year,"  said  the  Professor. 

'•  Sounds  good,"  answered  the  official. 
"  When  he's  through  don't  forget  to  send 
him  to  me." 
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